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BUSINESS ETIQUETTE: 
AVOIDING THE BLOOPERS 


Even the most knowing manager is occasionally puzzled 
by the etiquette of certain social situations on the job. 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF THE GRAPEVINE 


No boss can stop his people from talking among 
themselves, but he can have an influence 


on what they have to say. 


TACKLING THE HIDDEN COSTS OF OVERTIME 


Overtime doesn’t simply mean premium pay and extra 


overhead—but other costs that warrant a closer look. 








“This | Believe...” 


HERE TO STAY 
By Keith Davis 


Professor of Management 
Indiana University 


OWEVER management may feel about 
it, the grapevine is here to stay. It 


cannot be abolished, rubbed out, hidden 
under a basket, chopped down, tied up, 
murdered, or stopped. Whenever man con- 
gregates into groups of two or more the 
grapevine is sure to develop, rumors are 
bound to fly. And while rumor can some- 
times be stopped by means of public-address- 
system announcements, “rumor columns” in 
plant newspapers, bulletins, and similar de- 
vices, these don’t ‘usually get to the heart of 
the matter. The most effective method is 
face-to-face introduction to the facts by each 
manager. 


e See feature, page 12 
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avoiding the bloopers 


66[' TIQUETTE,” to many people, 

means a properly executed 
curtsy, or the problem of what to 
do with the leftover fingers when 
you're holding a thimble-sized tea- 
cup. These do enter into the eti- 
quette of certain occasions, but, in 
its true sense, etiquette is not con- 
cerned with any one “proper” set of 
rules or regulations. Etiquette sim- 
ply means having enough basic con- 
sideration for other people to make 
them feel at ease with themselves 


and with you in any social situation. 
As for the rules that come up for so 
much discussion, they were formu- 
lated by and for the people who use 
them. They are simply understand- 
ings that prevent pile-ups at the 
door, keep everybody from talking 
at once, and make the silverware 
come out even at dinner. The rules 
tell people what to expect in almost 
any situation. They enable people to 
pay full attention to the situation it- 
self, without worrying about the 
mechanics of it. 





Most of the nervousness and 
strain that people feel when they’re 
in strange situations is not so much 
a fear of breaking a few rules as it 
is a fear of being thought unman- 
nered by others in the crowd. The 
word “etiquette” is a French term 
meaning, among other things, “la- 
bel.” In other words, people tend to 
judge you by the way you act—or, 
more of the time, by the way they 
think you should act. But concentrat- 
ing on rules and regulations alone 
will lead to trouble. If you’re too 
worried about appearances, the im- 
pression you actually create may be 
the exact opposite of what you in- 
tended. Nice people don’t watch 
every move you make, to catch you 
up on little mistakes—so why scru- 
tinize yourself so closely? The true 
key to etiquette is developing a sense 
of ease when you’re with strangers 


that will enable you to pay attention 
to what’s happening—the ability to 
be yourself in any crowd, in other 
words. 


Some branches of business and 
industry are more “social” than 
others by tradition and habit. Some 
businessmen conduct a fair percent- 
age of their business over a meal or 
during the intermission of a show. 
Others talk business within earshot 
of machinery and nowhere else. 
Since working takes up so much of 
a man’s life, there inevitably will be 
situations in any job where business 
turns social and the strict rules of 
business are mixed with the easy- 
going byplay of people getting to- 
gether. Probably the least trouble- 
some of these situations, from an 


etiquette standpoint, are meetings 
where everybody is at about the 
same level in the company —a 
monthly dinner meeting of supervi- 
sors, for instance. Other situations, 
however, tend to put the average 
guy more on his toes. He may find 
himself with several of the com- 
pany’s top men, for instance; and 
the feeling that he has to make a 
good impression makes his collar 
tighter than it ought to be. Or the 
supervisor may find himself at a 
luncheon meeting with someone 
from higher management and an 
outsider, such as one of the com- 
pany’s suppliers or, perhaps, a con- 
sultant. He might represent the 
company at the meeting of a profes- 
sional organization or a city council. 
He may find himself talking shop 
with supervisors from another com- 
pany. The possibilities are endless; 
no one set of rules could take all the 
situations into account. Developing 
the ability to remain relaxed and 
natural in any environment or group 
will carry you further than knowing 
a whole book of rules. 

Much of the credit for having 
good manners is actually credit for 
having poise—the ability to size up a 
situation quickly and do the right 
thing. When something goes wrong, 
poise is the only hope, for all the 
rules in the world won't help. For 
instance, at the farewell dinner for 
General George Marshall, Cordell 
Hull made a slip of the tongue and 
referred to General Marshall’s plan 
to retire to his farm with Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. Mr. Hull was unaware of the 
slip and, when an aide told him, he 





quickly passed a note to Mrs. Eisen- 
hower saying, “My abject apologies 
to you and the General.” Mrs. 
Eisenhower passed the note back a 
moment later. Written at the bot- 
tom, in her hand, was “Which Gen- 
eral?” Her poise had turned a 
strained situation into one calling 
for easy laughter. 

The average person will never be 
called on to pull a full-fledged state 
dinner out of the soup; but the qual- 
ity of being natural will take care of 
many a social crisis. Some situations 
can be turned into amusing inci- 
dents or gentle humor. Others may 
be more serious or embarrassing. A 
useful approach in cases like this is 
the old magician’s trick of misdirec- 
tion. Diverting people’s attention 
from a potentially embarrassing bit 
of business does everybody a favor. 


Open house 


One of the most common “social” 
business situations is the open house 
—or any visit to the workplace by 
an employee’s family or other out- 
siders. The supervisor is often called 
on to make conversation with wives, 
mothers-in-law, and children. The 
temptation, if the people are an em- 
ployee’s family, is to lay on praise 
for the employee. This is a fine thing 
to do if the employee deserves it and 
if he’s heard it directly from the 
supervisor. But, if it’s not deserved, 
there are two dangers. First, over- 
extravagant praise may make the 
employee difficult to deal with when 
he gets back to work. Second, 
charming a man’s family may tie 


down his safety valve. The employee 
may draw a great deal of peace from 
the fact that he’s able to air his side 
of things at home. If the supervisor 
hands out a lot of well-intentioned 
but hardly merited praise, the em- 
ployee’s wife may greet his next 
complaint about the supervisor with, 
“He didn’t seem so bad to me!” 
Charming a man’s family is pretty 
easy to do sometimes, but unless it’s 
completely sincere it can cause more 
harm than good. It’s better to re- 
main slightly distant with the family 
—if you’re not sure. 

A simple rule for talking to wives 
—whether they’re from top or bot- 
tom brackets—is to say nothing to 
them that you wouldn’t say to their 
husbands. Wives of people who 
work for the company see the opera- 
tion through the eyes of their hus- 
bands, and base their ideas on what 
he has said at home. This sometimes 
makes for interesting views, since 
the various taboos and traditions 
may not be so well defined in home 
conversations. For everybody’s 
good, it’s a fine idea to keep the 
conversation away from shop talk 
unless it’s a description of what 
work goes on in the section. 


‘I'd like you to meet...”’ 


Another social point that some- 
times causes trouble is the problem 


of introductions. If you bumble 
around trying to remember all the 
rules and the proper forms of ad- 
dress, the two people usually shake 
hands across you and _ introduce 
themselves. Usually, for average 





business use one form will suffice: 
“Mr. Jones (the man you were 
standing with) this is Mr. Smith 
(the man who just walked up).” If 
one of the men is obviously more 
important than the other one, men- 
tion his name first. That will take 
care of most of the situations that 
come up. More important than 
whose name comes first is the con- 
sideration shown in bringing people 
together. Mumbling the names prob- 
ably causes more trouble than any- 
thing else. Neither one of the people 
heard the other guy’s name, and 
neither one can ask, for fear of in- 
sulting the fellow who introduced 
them. It’s a good idea to pronounce 
the names loudly and clearly, then 
start using them in the conversation 
to give the people a chance to catch 
them on the second go-around. 
Often, when two strangers are com- 
ing together, so much is going on in 
their minds that they wouldn’t catch 
the name if you blasted it at them 
with a loud-speaker. Working the 
names into the conversation allows 
them to catch up painlessly after 
they’ve settled down. 

It’s also a good idea to let the 
people make their own impression. 
You may know Harry knows more 
shaggy-dog stories than anybody 
else and that Joe would like to hear 
all he can, but there’s a good chance 


neither one of them wants that im-- 


portant first impression to be based 
on so small a facet of personality. 

Some introductions are more 
trouble than others and when a 
rough one comes up, it’s sometimes 
better to “play it by ear.” Philip, 


Duke of Edinburgh, is probably one 
of the most poised persons around 
these days. Once, however, he had 
to introduce a visitor to the Queen 
Mother, the Queen, the Prince, the 
Princess, and other dignitaries—and 
he said, with a wave of the hand, 
“You know these people don’t 
you?” The introduction didn’t fit 
any of the intricate etiquette of the 
Court of St. James, but it fitted the 
occasion admirably. 


Social small talk 


Speaking probably accounts for a 
goodly amount of social strain. The 
feeling that his grammar isn’t up to 
par can make a fumble bunny out of 
even the most relaxed man. If you’re 
worried about how you're saying 
things, the rules of grammar seem 
to slip completely out of mind, leav- 
ing you with a lot to say and no 
way to get it out. In cases like this, 
it’s best to concentrate on what you 
have to say. Putting everything into 
getting the facts straight will usually 
put the language in gear. Sincerity 
will take care of a lot of minor 
grammatical errors. One of the ac- 
knowledged masters of the English 
language, Sir Winston Churchill, 
was once twitted for ending a sent- 
ence with a preposition. He replied 
that such stubborn insistence on 
perfect grammar is something “up 
with which I will not put.” 

Going over what has to be said in 
advance works with some people, 
but with others, it merely gives 
added opportunities for confusion. 
If it’s a report of some kind, the act 





of preparing it will often take care 
of any grammatical problems. If it’s 
merely social small talk, there’s not 
too much chance of fluffing seriously 
unless the person is trying to over- 
reach himself in the language de- 
partment. Using large words may 
impress some people, but using 
small words to say something will 
impress a lot more. When the shoe 
is on the other foot, and someone 
else makes a grammatical mistake, 
it’s a natural reaction to feel slightly 
sympathetic for that person. Embar- 
rassing him by either offering a cor- 
rection or using the same phrase 
correctly to offer a contrast is out of 
the question. Remembering that 
other people are giving you the same 
breaks will often help you over 
rough places. 


Conversation sometimes proves 
to be a mantrap in business-social 
get-togethers. The idea of being 
“natural” is modified here. In talk- 
ing with business people, it’s a good 
idea to go easy on dogmatic state- 
ments of any kind. Strong opinions 
are not very pleasant to have around 
if everybody else holds the opposite 
view. A good way to keep a con- 
versation going is to ask questions. 
If you can keep another person talk- 
ing, chances are he will remember 
you as a good conversationalist— 
even if you don’t say very much out- 
side of asking questions. If some- 
body uses this approach on you, the 
two of you can usually find a topic 
and dig into it deeply, asking each 
other questions and listening to the 


answers. Standing up for opinions 
can sometimes be a very noble 
thing, but offending others need- 
lessly to do it isn’t very businesslike. 

In a business get-together, shop- 
talk may start taking up too much 
of the conversation. If that happens, 
and one or two people are left out 
of the conversation, it’s a good time 
to switch the conversation back to 
a general subject. Another danger of 
too much shop talk is the impres- 
sion of the company it gives to out- 
siders. The talk, when it gets hot, 
may center on problems, lack of 
cooperation, normal gripes, and 
complaints that shouldn’t be aired 
in public. By and large, it’s a good 
idea to avoid shop talk with out- 
siders. But if you do find yourself 
talking shop, just be sure to “ac- 
centuate the positive.” 


Which fork? 


The old, old etiquette question of 
which fork to use is becoming less 
and less a problem in business-social 
situations. Most large banquet meet- 
ings are held in halls where only 
part of the cutlery is laid out at the 
beginning of the meal. You start off 


with the usual knife, fork, and 
spoon, and perhaps one other piece 
for the salad or the shrimp cocktail. 
The rest is provided as needed, 
course by course. The rule of thumb 
for places that make the table look 
like a hardware store with its layout 
of knives, spoons, and odd-shaped 
forks is this: Work from the outside 
toward the plate and watch the 





hostess or host. If the course is a 
toughie (one that can be eaten 
gracefully with a spoon or a fork), 
it is sometimes helpful to provide 
yourself with a pause to let every- 
body else get started. Selecting that 
moment to take a sip of water or to 
comment on how good the food 
looks will take away the pangs of 
choosing the wrong implement. 


‘‘What’s your pleasure?”’ 


When you accept a drink, two 
questions may arise. They are ans- 
wered, not by any fixed rules, but 
rather by your common sense and 
consideration. The first question is 
how much. It has often been said 
that you should always drink less 
than you want. This may or may not 
work, depending on how much your 
desires exceed your capacity. Per- 
haps the suggestion should be modi- 
fied to “Drink as much as you want 
—but know your limitations, so that 
you don’t end up embarrassing your- 
self or your friends.” The second 
question is what to drink. The an- 
swer: whatever you like—within the 
limits of what is being served. If 
you're at a hotel banquet, you can 
usually get anything that strikes 
your fancy. (One word of caution: 
Don’t take this opportunity to ex- 
periment. Better stick to the fa- 
miliar.) If you’re in someone’s 
home, find out first what’s available. 
It’s simply a matter of consideration 
not to ask for “redeye and branch 
water” when all your host may have 
on hand is beer. 

People should have as much free- 


dom, incidentally, in refusing a 
drink as they have in accepting one. 

A handy “social grace” to de- 
velop is the ability to refuse without 
making a big deal or a condemna- 
tion out of it. This can apply to 
drinks, cigarettes, or the teeny little 
sandwiches that caterers sometimes 
come up with. In turning down a 
drink or a smoke, a person can 
sometimes inadvertently give the 
idea that he disapproves of such 
vices. It makes for a much better 
atmosphere to say, “Not just now, 
thanks,” even if you feel Carrie Na- 
tion had the right idea in chopping 
up saloons for the W.C.T.U. 


The letter—or the spirit? 


Whether it’s a drink, or a fork, 
or an introduction; whether it’s in 
the plant or outside; whether you're 
with your closest friends, your boss, 
or a stranger—the basic principles 
apply. The rules did not appear out 
of a vacuum; they were the out- 
growth of people’s natural con- 
sideration for others. If you forget 
the “letter of the law,” don’t worry. 
By falling back on the spirit of the 
law—the thoughtfulness that is the 
backbone of etiquette—you'll end up 
right in line with Emily Post. 

Rules and regulations aside, the 
only key to getting along in the field 
of social business is to learn to be 
natural in any surroundings or in 
any crowd. Learning to relax is the 
first step. After that, it’s simply a 
matter of knowing how much of 
yourself you can put into the situa- 
tion. @ —S. W. 








If you’re prepared for the big holida 


By Joan Ress Reeves 


 iponnesanee WEEK had ushered in 
Q the usual preholiday stir 
throughout the plant. John Grant, 
shipping foreman, shook his head in 
exasperation. Orders were piling in 
on the new 458 line, and nobody-- 
including John—seemed to be able 
to get down to work. That old pre- 
holiday glow was really slowing 
down production. How was he going 
to keep the orders going out when 
everyone was in such high spirits? 
Should he just give in to the spirit, 
and hope to pick up the loose ends 
of production after the holiday? 
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The slowdown is a problem in 
any holiday period, whether it’s 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, or even 
summer-vacation time—and, at 
Christmas, it’s a situation that re- 
quires special consideration. With 
the excitement in the air, the prepa- 
rations for the coming holiday, all 
the good will—who wouldn’t respond 
to it in some way? 

Then there are the distractions: 
Who can think about 458’s when 
you’re wondering whether Uncle 
Henry will recognize his Christmas 
tie as the one George gave you last 
year? When people are thinking 
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uildup, you can avoid the letdown later 


about parties and reunions and last- 
minute purchases, it’s hard to con- 
centrate on foot presses. 


The inevitable slowdown 


On the more serious side are the 
increased demands and pressures of 
the holiday season: the extra fi- 
nancial burden it brings, perhaps 
other increased responsibilities and 
commitments. Within the plant, 
there may be a particularly stiff 
work load. Filling last-minute or- 
ders, in a heavy buying season; cop- 
ing with slowdowns at other plants 
—your suppliers, for instance; trying 
to beat deadlines pushed forward 
by the long holiday—these situations 
can make the inevitable slowdown 
a problem. 


If it were just the day before the 
holiday that was involved, it 
wouldn’t make too much difference. 
Then everybody could let go. But 
experienced managers know that the 
fun—and the slowdown—begin at 
least a week before Christmas; and 
the letdown can easily take care of 
the week after! 

If the supervisor lets the holiday 
spirit completely take over, every- 
one is going to be sorry later. It 
just isn’t worth throwing the whole 
production schedule out of kilter. 
Starting the New Year with a pro- 
duction hangover is too much for 
anyone to have to face! These are 
the hidden costs of the holiday 
spirit, and they must be reckoned 
with. 

Just what can be done about the 





situation? Let’s face it. The preholi- 
day relaxation can’t be completely 
eliminated; but it can be kept under 
control, so that life will be a little 
easier for everyone after the holi- 
day. 


The long view 


The most important factors in 
keeping things on even keel have to 
be set into motion long before the 
week of December 24. The most 
important potential offset to the 
holiday slowdown is the supervisor’s 
year-round relationship with his 
men. The manager who ordinarily 
commands respect will have very lit- 
tle trouble in getting cooperation at 
Christmas time. His employees 
know that he’s in a tough spot; and 
they don’t want to face a post-holi- 
day slump any more that he does. 
The fact that it’s an unusual situa- 
tion, and that everyone realizes it 
is, plus the fact that Christmas is a 
season of good will, are all in the 
supervisor’s favor. If he’s had a 
good relationship with his men all 
along, they'll be willing to pitch in 
and get the job done. 

Planning in this case, as in almost 
any other situation, can do a lot to 
take the edge off the holiday pro- 
duction schedule. If the supervisor 
knows, for instance, that Christmas 
is usually a rush season in his plant, 
he should try to figure his work load 
well in advance and distribute some 
of his holiday-week work over the 
preceding weeks. That should not 
only make the week before the holi- 
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day easier, but ease the catching up 
after Christmas. In most cases, 
management will recognize the slow- 
down problem and make provisions 
for it. But the supervisor should 
check with his boss, so that he can 
adapt the company’s production 
scheduling to his own department’s 
needs. Explaining the situation in 
concrete terms to the people in the 
department is another important as- 
pect of planning. 


The big week 


By the time the preholiday week 
comes around, then, the dangers 
of drastic falling-off should be 
pretty well obviated. Now, however, 
comes the question of The Big 
Week. There’s a lot of good feeling 
around—probably more than at any 
other time. Remember that high 
spirits can be channeled, and put to 
constructive use. This, it cannot be 
overemphasized, has nothing to do 
with putting a damper on other peo- 
ple’s fun. To channel the spirit is to 
keep it going—but in the right di- 
rection. 


The experienced supervisor will 
know what specific approaches will 
work best in his situation. The type 
of operation, and plant and union 
policies, will also determine how 
much or little leeway the supervisor 
can allow. In one company, a super- 
visor tried giving his men extra 
breaks, at their presses, to let off 
a little steam. He found that the 
men worked better than ever after 





these short breaks—they just had 
that much extra energy! And they 
actually made up, in production, the 
time they'd lost during the breaks. 

Another supervisor, whose oper- 
ation demanded a steady flow of 
work, found that by giving his men 
a little leeway, letting them go a 
little slower than usual, he was able 
to maintain a steady pace and turn 
out a good daily average, consider- 
ing the circumstances. 

Still another supervisor tried cir- 
culating more frequently among the 
people in his department, stopping 
to chat with them now and then. 
They had many distractions to deal 
with, he realized, and probably felt 
like talking more than usual. He 
managed very well, without much 


disruption of the department’s rou- 
tine. 


What to expect 


Above all, the supervisor should 
be realistic. He may have to face 
unusual situations that the holiday 
might bring, and he should be pre- 
pared to cope with them. Again, 
how he solves these problems will 
vary from situation to situation. 

For example, extra part-time help 
is often put on during the Christ- 
mas season. The supervisor may 
have to train these people, and help 


them adjust to the department. Oc- 
casionally, frictions may arise when 
newcomers are introduced to an al- 
ready established group. However, 
this needn’t become a problem at 
all, if everyone is made to feel that 
“we're all in this together.” What's 
more, the spirit of cooperation in 
the department should go a long 
way toward keeping things running 
smoothly. 

The supervisor should also be 
prepared for requests for extra time 
off—for various personal reasons, 
out-of-town holiday travel, and 
eleventh-hour “emergencies.”” Com- 
pany policy will often spell out the 
answers to these requests, but the 
supervisor may have the responsi- 
bility to decide. In any case, he 
should be prepared for requests for 
extra time off, and consider in ad- 
vance how he will handle them. 

A little flexibility never hurt any- 
one, especially in a situation like 
this, where a certain amount of 
slowing up is to be expected any- 
way. The main thing is to anticipate 
it and plan ahead for it in practical, 
realistic terms. This pays off in more 
ways than one—particularly as The 
Hour approaches, the lid is still on 
the shop, and the boss finds he’s in 
something of a holiday humor him- 
self. @ 


THE ONLY DIFFERENCE between theory and practice is that in 
practice you can’t leave anything out. 


—CHARLES KETTERING 





Care and Feeding 
of the 
GRAPEVINE & 


By Juliet M. Halford 


What workers talk about among themselves may be none of the 


boss’ business. But it is very much his business whether “the 


word” is good or bad. 


“6 AY! Have you heard?” 

True or false, it’s all grist to 
the gossip mill, that seemingly built- 
in fixture of every office and plant. 
All other, more formal systems of 
communication occasionally break 
down; but the grapevine, it seems, 
can always be depended upon to 
operate speedily,  efficiently—and 
without any particular regard for 
truth or consequences. 
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What’s more, it is often said, 
there’s nothing much you can do 
about it. You can’t stop people 
from talking. “If there is one thing 
all of us have learned from our ex- 
perience and research,” declares 
Professor Keith Davis, of Indiana 
University, “it is that homicide is 
not a solution to the grapevine. It 
cannot be abolished, rubbed out, 
hidden under a basket, chopped 





down, tied up, murdered, or 
stopped. If we suppress it in one 
place, it pops up in another. If we 
cut off one of its sources, it merely 
moves to another—much the way we 
change from channel to channel on 
a television set. It is as hard to kill 
as the mythical glass snake which, 
when struck, breaks itself into frag- 
ments and grows an entire new body 
out of each piece. In a sense, the 
grapevine is man’s birthright, be- 
cause whenever men congregate in 
groups of two or more the grape- 
vine is sure to develop. It may in- 
volve smoke signals, jungle tom- 
toms, taps on the prison wall, 
ordinary conversation, or some 


other method—but it will always be 
there.” 

That people will talk, we know. 
The question is, what do they say? 


Is the grapevine—as many manage- 
ments believe—no more than a ped- 
dler of gossip, scandal, rumors, and 
half-truths? There is another school 
of thought which maintains that it 
has a legitimate function in the 
over-all communication process on 
the job. Its adherents say that a 
certain amount of informal shoptalk 
and “off-the-cuff” exchange is not 
only inevitable, it’s healthy—a sign 
that employees have a more than 
routine interest in their jobs, the 
people they work with, the company 
they work for. Moreover, they point 
out, the grapevine is both fast and 
far reaching. It’s accessible. Why 


can’t it be made to work for man- 
agement instead of against it? 

There is something to be said on 
both sides. That the grapevine can 
be invidious—a betrayer of company 
secrets, a poisoner of reputations, a 
wrecker of morale—hardly need be 
argued; there is ample experience to 
prove it. Yet not all companies are 
bothered by their grapevines to the 
same extent. Some even go so far 
as to look upon them as a useful 
supplement to their formal channels 
of communication. Whether, in 
fact, you think of the grapevine as 
good or bad seems to depend pretty 
much on the kind of grapevine you 
happen to have. This may be a mat- 
ter of luck, but the evidence is be- 
ginning to mount that there is noth- 
ing so fortuitous about it after all. 
We do not know completely as yet 
how the grapevine functions; but 
what we do know points to the 
practical conclusion that a company 
—or even a department within a 
company—usually gets the kind of 
grapevine it deserves. 


How the word is passed 

To begin with, how much do we 
know about the way the grapevine 
operates—how the word is actually 
passed along? Does A tell B, and B 
tell C, and C tell D, and so on down 
the line? Or does A circulate at ran- 
dom, buttonholing anybody who 
seems interested in listening? In an 
attempt to answer this type of ques- 
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tion, Dr. Davis made a careful study 
of “informal” communication pat- 
terns in a leather-goods factory. 
Virtually the only kind of chain 
that existed there, he found, was 
what is known as “the cluster”: One 
person told, say, three others; two 
of these merely received the infor- 
mation, the third passed it on to 
two more people, one of whom told 
somebody else, and so on. In other 
words, most people appear to be 
merely passive recipients of news, 
while a few make it their business 
to spread it around. Say, for ex- 
ample, a dozen or so clerks in an 
office know on Menday that Mabel 
Harrison got married secretly last 
Saturday. By Tuesday morning the 
word was probably spread to all 55 
people in the department—interest- 
ingly enough, however, by only 5 
or 6 of the clerks. The remainder 
of the original dozen knew the in- 
formation, but did not spread it. 
In suggesting that the grapevine 
is kept going by what communica- 
tion experts call “liaison individu- 
als,” this research substantiates 
what many of us have seen from 
our own observation: that some 
people in a work group are far 
more “gossip prone” than others; 
similarly, certain people in a work 
group seem to exert considerable in- 
fluence over the opinions of others 
and are particularly active in trans- 
mitting “unofficial” information or 
in stimulating conjecture about it. 
Where the problem of the “liai- 
son individual” (who is primarily 
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concerned with gossip) exists to a 
pronounced degree, it can readily 
be recognized and can often be 
solved simply through disciplinary 
action. It is a matter, in other 
words, of dealing, in one way or 
another, with a “problem em- 
ployee.” In the case of the “opinion 
molder,” the situation is somewhat 
more complex but has greater pos- 
sibilities for being turned to good 
account. For “liaison individuals” 
who fall into this group are not 
necessarily antipathetic to manage- 
ment or to their fellow workers. 
And it should be borne in mind 
that those who do have a favorable 
attitude toward the company can 
be helpful in interpreting ideas 
through the grapevine in terms that 
make more sense to workers. We 
do know that these people are “job 
centered’’—that is, they are intensely 
interested in anything that may pos- 
sibly affect their jobs or those of 
the people they work with; and they 
are quite vocal about it. Often they 
are the informal leaders of the group 
and have a reputation for being 
“in the know” about what is going 
on and what it may possibly mean. 
Obviously, it is important for the 
manager to make certain that such 
informal leaders are kept straight on 
the facts. This does not mean that 
he should discriminate against the 
others and take special pains to in- 
form these leaders in advance or 
to give them more information. It 
simply means that he should be 
aware that “liaison individuals” can 





influence the opinion of others for 
better or worse; that he should know 
who they are, and make sure, in- 
sofar as possible, that they have the 
right facts and attitudes. 


The basic question 


The fundamental question is not, 
however, who is on the grapevine 
or how it moves. If one accepts the 
idea that the grapevine exists in 
most work groups—that the pattern 
may change as people come and go, 
are moved or transferred, but that 
the grapevine itself is virtually in- 
destructible—then the larger ques- 
tion is: What actually is being trans- 
mitted and why? 

The grapevine doesn’t buzz with 
stories that everyone knows to be 
patently false. If a rumor is going 
the rounds, it’s something a fair 
number of people find both inter- 
esting and credible. Whether, in 
reality, it is true, half true, or com- 
pletely untrue is irrelevant. The 
problem is, rather, why do people 
believe it? Why are they impelled 
to pass it on? 


Why rumors spread 


Psychologists who have studied 
rumor patterns say that they usually 
conform to a basic formula: Rumor 
travels only when the story has im- 
portance for both the speaker and 
the hearer, and the true facts about 
it are shrouded in some kind of 
ambiguity. When news about mat- 
ters that affect people’s lives is not 


clearly reported, or reaches them 
in conflicting versions, or is with- 
held altogether, some plausible ex- 
planation for this unintelligible situ- 
ation has to be found. If people are 
anxious about the outcome, they 
will accept the version that serves 
to confirm their fears. If they are 
hoping for better things, they will 
snatch at anything that colors the 
world in a rosier hue. If they are 
resentful, they will be all the more 
receptive to ideas that “fix the 
blame” on a person or group whom 
they dislike. 

In other words, rumor fulfills a 
double psychological purpose: On 
the one hand, it caters to our need 
to make sense of the world around 
us—to know how things stand; and 
on the other, it provides an outlet 
for our underlying emotional ten- 
sions. Any human situation can 
spark a rumor, but fear, hope, and 
hostility often supply the principal 
motive power for passing it on. By 
and large, all rumors—other than 
those arising from mere curiosity 
—fall into one or another of these 
three categories. 

Further, the psychologists point 
out, once the central theme of a 
rumor has been accepted, there is 
a tendency to distort subsequent 
news or events in order to make 
them consistent with the central 
theme. The farther the message 
spreads, the more likely it is to be- 
come garbled and twisted in the 
process. Thus it can happen that 
what starts out as idle speculation in 
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the toolroom may wind up wreak- 
ing general havoc in the organiza- 
tion; and, if the effects are not al- 
ways as far-reaching as this, they 
can be serious and damaging 
enough. Rumors based on ground- 
less fears (“They won’t need any 
clerical help when they get the new 
computer”) can cause employees 
to start looking around for other 
jobs. Rumors based on _ wishful 
thinking (“Have you heard? The 
Christmas bonus is going to be big- 
ger this year”) can cause morale to 
plummet when they turn out to be 
totally unfounded. Rumors based 
on prejudice and hate (“You know 
why he had to quit his last job?”) 
can undermine authority and ruin 
reputations. 

Hope, we are told, springs eternal 
in the human breast; so, to a greater 
or lesser degree, do hostility and 
fear. For this simple reason there 
seems to be little prospect that ru- 
mor-mongering can ever be entirely 
rooted out. Nevertheless, if the ru- 
mor formula is true, it follows that 
many rumors would never have 
started if the full facts had been 
known in the first place. Supply the 
facts, and you remove the element 
of ambiguity without which rumor 
cannot exist. Incidentally, in sup- 
plying the facts after a rumor is un- 
der way, Keith Davis says that it 
is best to “give the facts directly, 
without first mentioning the rumor, 
because research suggests that when 
a rumor is repeated at this time, it 
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is remembered just as well as the 
refutation.” 


How rumor can be controlled 


Inevitably, if people are ordered 
to do something whose purpose is 
not at all clear, their immediate re- 
action is “Why?” Further, if they 
weren't told, they conclude that 
somebody must have thought it 
better for them not to know. That’s 
when the grapevine starts getting 
busy. 

Most rumors that fly in the face 
of fact can be traced to a break- 
down in communications between 
management and employees. Not 
everybody is able to figure out the 
annual report. Not all employees 
understand everything in the em- 
ployee handbook. They expect you 
to be able to put them straight on 
general company policies and prac- 
tices. It is you to whom they turn 
for the answers to such everyday 
questions as what the chances are 
of a raise, how changes in methods 
or machinery are likely to affect 
them, or whether they will be con- 
sidered for the next vacancy up the 
line. If the answers are not forth- 
coming, the grapevine is only too 
happy to oblige. 

Moreover, though you can’t al- 
ways prevent a fire from breaking 
out, you don’t have to stand idly 
by until it burns down the plant. 
Listen to what your employees have 
to say; try to find out what is really 
on their minds. After all, says Neil 





McElroy, president of Procter & 
Gamble, “an employee doesn’t have 
a sounding board of his own, like 
a magazine or a public-address sys- 
tem or a bulletin board which per- 
mits him to tell you what he thinks 
about or how he is reacting to what 
you are telling him. When you talk 
to him face to face—establish an 
everyday personal relationship that, 
after a time, he expects, under- 
stands, and likes—then he will feel 
free to let you know how you're 
getting your ideas over to him.” 

If it turns out that the ideas 
aren't getting over too well after all, 
the remedy is in your hands: Keep 
yourself up to date on all the in- 


formation that crosses your desk. 
See that it’s passed on promptly, to 
all your men, if necessary, to your 
key people if it’s something that 
they can safely be trusted to trans- 
mit to the rest of the group. When 
a rumor reaches your ears, take 
immediate steps to get at the facts. 
Merely to tag the story as a rumor 
doesn’t help. From past experience 
people know that a rumor may well 
turn out to be true. If the story has 
implications that extend beyond 
your own bailiwick, see that it’s 
passed on to those who are in a 
position to take the necessary steps 
to counteract any harm it might do. 

Listen to what they say; tell them 
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what they want to know, keep them 
informed. The precepts are familiar; 
we have all heard them a thousand 
times before. But in reality “Give 
them the facts” is often a good deal 
easier said than done. What, for 
example, if the boss says, “Better 
keep quiet about this”? What if a 
memo is labeled “Confidential” but 
the subject matter is likely to leak 
out? How can you “communicate” 
and keep mum at the same time? 


When it’s ‘‘confidential’”’ 


Many top-management decisions 
and plans fall into this category, and 
often the individual manager is un- 
certain just how far he is supposed 
to go in the matter of passing on 
what he has been told. At such 
times, there’s always the temptation 
to take refuge in those famous first 
words that seem to have an uncanny 
faculty for sparking the very blaze 
they are designed to prevent: 

“Sorry—no comment.” This one 
never fails to provoke comment. 

“I’m not saying Yes and I’m not 
saying No.” Aren’t you? You may 
well be surprised when you find out 
later just what you have said. 

“I don’t make the rules around 
here.” They know you don’t make 
the rules, but they expect you to 
know why the rules have been 
made. If you’re not telling, whose 
team are you on? 

“T just don’t know.” Keep this 
up, and you won’t be troubled by 
too much traffic through the open 
door. 


Handling important news 


In the matter of handling news 
of major importance, Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation has this ad- 
vice for its supervisors: 

Contact higher levels of super- 
vision. Find out just what details 
can be made public. Discuss with 
the next line of management and 
your fellow managers the best ap- 
proach to take. Questions are bound 
to come up. Be ready with the right 
answers. 

Call in your key men. Talk things 
over with them, find out their re- 
actions, and see that they pass the 
right word along. 

Get all your people together and 
explain the situation. If the news 
means that some are going to be 
hurt, make sure that everybody un- 
derstands why the decision was ne- 
cessary. 

Be reassuring as far as you can, 
but don’t sugar-coat. People can 
take bad news, if you give it to them 
straight. Frankness with the facts, 
insofar as you're free to be frank, 
and honesty in communicating them 
are your best bets for winning con- 
fidence. 

Never pass the buck. If there are 
questions that you can’t answer ac- 
curately, don’t just guess, or give 
the questioner the brush-off. Prom- 
ise to get the information, and keep 
your word. 


You may be the bottleneck 


Not all news that is classified as 
confidential falls, however, under 





the heading of major importance. 
One of the commonest supervisory 
gripes is, in fact, the restricted hand- 
ling of much information that could 
very well be released for gen- 
eral circulation without doing any 
particular harm. This may present 
a problem that, by and large, is be- 
yond the power of the individual 
manager to solve. On the other 
hand, it is sometimes the manager 
himself who, through timidity or 
overcaution, is the real bottleneck. 
When the boss says “Just keep it 
under your hat for the time being,” 
you're obliged to respect his request 
so long as you acquiesce in it. But, 
as Standard Oil of California points 
out, it is always open to a manager 
to query his boss whether, in the 
circumstances, it’s advisable or ne- 


cessary to keep certain information 
under wraps. 


Getting at causes 

“If we are going to strike back 
at rumor,” says Professor Davis, 
“our best approach is to get at its 
causes rather than to attempt to kill 
it after it has already started. We 


should prove that we are profes- 
sional managers by practicing pre- 
ventive medicine. . . .” Among well- 
managed work groups, he has found, 
there is less rumormongering be- 
cause people are more in touch with 
the facts, less unsure of themselves. 


Is ‘‘the Word’’ Good or Bad? 


In the larger context of over-all 
company operations, one manager’s 
ill-considered remark may seem a 
somewhat trivial affair; yet it is 
upon such comparative trifles that 
that intangible thing called confi- 
dence primarily rests. It is not every 
day that you are called upon to 
break the big news, or to clear 
up serious misunderstandings. But 
every day, in a dozen different, in- 
definable ways, what you say—or 
fail to say—shapes and colors your 
employees’ opinions of you and of 
the company as a whole. Every 
day, your words and actions deter- 
mine what they talk about among 
themselves. Is “the word” good or 
bad? In the final analysis, the an- 
swer is up to you. @ 





TOUGH PACE: Today’s average manager, according to the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has about 10 per cent less life 
expectancy than his employees. In recent years, employees have 
been subjected to fewer stresses, generally because of better 
working conditions and fewer hours. But the working habits of 
their bosses have improved little if at all. Executives tend to 
keep on overreaching, overworking, overliving themselves. 
They work too hard and too long. Then, to relax, they play too 
hard, and eat and drink too much. 

—Sidney Feldman in The Office 





Overtime usually means premium pay. 


But the hidden extras make it even costlier. 


E VERY MANAGER, sooner or later, 
is faced with the problem of 
too much work to get out and not 
enough time to do it. And when 
such a situation occurs in his de- 
partment, there is often a strong 
temptation for the manager to take 
what appears to be the easy way 
out and schedule some overtime. 
Putting in overtime, however, is 
not always the easiest—or most ef- 
ficient—solution to the problem. For 
in addition to the direct cost of 
overtime, the supervisor and man- 
ager also must consider, and in 
many cases even try to anticipate, 
the indirect cost. 
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The tangible —or direct — costs 
of overtime are fairly obvious. First 
of all, overtime means paying out 
premium wages, ranging all the way 
from time and a half to double time 
and, in unusual cases, to an even 
higher premium. To these already 
inflated rates must be added the cost 
of extra accounting, overhead, and 
payroll taxes. These direct costs can 
often be pretty accurately estimated 
on the basis of past experience. This 
is not true in the case of the indi- 
rect—or hidden—costs of overtime. 

By their very nature, hidden costs 
are so intangible that management 
finds it difficult to fit them into the 





over-all picture until they actually 
begin showing up—and by then it 
may be too late to control them. 
Some of these hidden costs are: 
1. Lower morale 
2. Higher depreciation of ma- 
chinery and tools 
. Lower efficiency 
. Higher injury rate 
. Scrap, repair, and breakage 
costs 
. Higher inspection costs 
. Supplementary unemployment 
benefits 


Consider the alternatives 


Before automatically thinking in 
terms of overtime, then, manage- 
ment should first consider alternate 
solutions. 

Under certain circumstances, for 
example, it may be cheaper to hire 
temporary help, or even subcontract 
some of the work. Sometimes it may 
be practical, and quite possible, to 
change a production deadline, rath- 
er than pay for production at pre- 
mium rates. But a manager must, 
of course, be sure that it is practical 
to do so. Otherwise he may be 
merely postponing problems that 
accumulate to bedevil him later. 

Too much overtime may also be 
an indication that something is 
radically wrong with the basic pro- 
duction schedule, or even that the 
plant is not operating efficiently 
enough. Whatever its causes, the 
overtime problem deserves some 
serious thought. For although over- 
time is no longer the king-sized prob- 


lem it has been in the recent past— 
particularly during World War II and 
the Korean conflict—it still is more 
serious today than many people sus- 
pect. 

A 1956 survey by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor shows that about 
10 per cent of the average produc- 
tion worker’s pay still comes from 
overtime work. And, according to 
government statistics, one hour of 
overtime per week—at the average 
premium rates—represents a whop- 
ping two billion dollars more in an- 
nual wages. 

Even this high cost would be 
more than justified if the results al- 
ways paid off in higher production. 
But the unfortunate truth is that 
overtime is not always justified in 
terms of final results. Or to put it 


another way, overtime sometimes 
costs more than it’s really worth. 


Tension and stress 


Too much extended overtime, for 
instance, can lead to such acute 
mental and physical fatigue on the 
part of employees that the company 
may actually end up with more pro- 
duction problems than it started out 
with. Carl Heyel, writing in The 
Foreman’s Handbook, has this to 
say about extra-long working hours: 

“A man may work eight hours a 
day in a factory and then put in 
three or four hours of even more 
strenuous work doing home garden- 
ing or carpentry, as well as devot- 
ing his Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays to these or other occupa- 
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tions, and return to the factory 
rested and refreshed each morning 
of the working days. If, however, 
his factory workdays are increased 
to seven a week and 12 hours a day 
—the same total hours as his factory 
and diversified work before the 
change—he will usually show defi- 
nite impairment of his productivity, 
of his attitude, and eventually also 
of his health.” 

Dr. Carey McCord, the promi- 
inent industrial physician, has 
pointed out that a “little bit of the 
man” goes into every job. It follows 
that an employee will suffer some 
loss of morale when he is under sus- 
tained pressure to put out the work 
on a volume basis. This is not to 
say that work, in itself, is harmful. 
But certainly the stress and tension 
that exist even under normal work- 
ing conditions will be aggravated by 
too much overtime. 

In addition, prolonged tension 
sometimes produces friction among 
employees and—in a few cases—be- 
tween employees and the supervisor. 
A few precautions should be taken 
when it becomes apparent that 
everyone is getting tired from over- 
work. Management should try to 
avoid situations where it has to give 
direct orders or make unusual de- 
mands on employees. During over- 
time, it’s also a good idea to over- 
look minor disciplinary problems— 
or at least shelve them temporarily 
until there is more time to discuss 
them away from the pressure of a 
production deadline. 
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Production and efficiency 


Experiments conducted several 
years ago in a large office definitely 
showed that overtime tends to de- 
crease production, in the long run, 
and to increase errors. 

When production. was_ raised 
above normal by overtime, the ex- 
periment showed, the next day’s 
production almost invariably fell be- 
low normal. Errors in the employ- 
ee’s work rose from about .7 as an 
average for a normal working day, 
to more than 1.5 as an average for 
each hour of overtime. Production 
also dropped considerably for each 
hour of overtime beyond the normal 
workday. During the first hour of 
overtime, production was about the 
same as the last hour of the normal 
working day. But each hour there- 
after, production dropped from 1 to 
3 per cent below the preceding 
hour’s productivity. 


Safety 


Recent study findings further in- 
dicate that overtime—from the safety 
point of view, at least—may be more 
trouble than it’s worth. John V. Gri- 


maldi, director of the Industrial 
Division of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, points 
out that safety specialists now be- 
lieve that a schedule of eight hours 
a day shows the best results. 

“A working schedule of 12 hours 
a day caused three times as many 
accidents among women and twice 
as many among men as a workday 





of 10 hours,” Grimaldi says. “In 
a comparative study of an 8-hour 
plant and a 10-hour plant, the ac- 
cident rate was lower and the pro- 
duction higher in the 8-hour plant.” 

As a result of the study, the ex- 
perts concluded that: (1) Work- 
days in excess of 48 hours on a six- 
day-week basis should, if possible, 
be avoided, and (2) each work as- 
signment should match the physical 
and mental abilities of the worker 
involved. 


Other factors 


There are other factors to con- 
sider besides lower production and 
a higher accident rate. For example: 

1. Regular overtime may become 
an accepted thing and employees 
may, consciously or unconsciously, 
arrange their regular work schedule 
to create overtime work. 

2. Deciding who gets overtime, 
and the extra-fat pay check that 
goes with it, eventually may become 
a high-priority grievance for the em- 
ployees, and a time-wasting head- 
ache for the supervisor. 

3. Employees frequently gear 
their expenses to overtime and be- 
come unhappy when it is stopped, 
or even curtailed. Consequently, 
morale and production often drop 
soon after the return to a normal 
work schedule. 


In an emergency... 


All overtime isn’t foreseeable, of 
course. Sometimes a supervisor has 


to order overtime because of an 
emergency. An employee may get 
sick just before it’s time for him to 
report to work, for example, or a 
sizable rush order may coine in. 
When this happens, the supervisor 
usually has no alternative but to as- 
sign overtime on the spot. Some- 
times he can take over a machine 
himself, for a while, but this isn’t 
too practical since it interferes with 
his first duty—supervision. In the 
case of a last-minute absentee, the 
supervisor or manager may have to 
ask an employee to work a few 
hours later, and ask an employee on 
the next shift to come in a few 
hours earlier. Sometimes it’s better 
to divide the overtime this way 
when the employees concerned are 
given such short notice. 


When you can see it coming . . . 


In the case of overtime that is 
foreseeable and can be planned for, 
it scarcely needs pointing out that 
the manager or supervisor has a bet- 
ter chance to solve some of the 
problems that go with working ex- 
tra hours. The Research Institute of 
America, for example, suggests nine 
steps a supervisor can take to help 
make overtime run more smoothly. 
These steps are: 

1. Once overtime has definitely 
been decided upon, give employees 
as much advance notice as possible. 
In many cases, they will have to ar- 
range for different transportation 
from work or make changes in their 
personal plans. 





2. When it is impossible to give 
enough notice, try to get overtime 
volunteers. Sometimes the question 
of who works overtime is taken care 
of by a union contract and may be 
completely out of the supervisor’s 
hands. But if it isn’t, management 
should do its best to make sure that 
the overtime is fairly divided. Try 
not to overload employees who are 
already physically or mentally tired. 
If the supervisor knows that over- 
time will create severe family prob- 
lems for some employees, he might 
talk it over with the men concerned 
and work out the best possible solu- 
tion. 

3. Give those who are working 
overtime as close an idea as you can 
of how long they will have to stay. 


Perhaps it might be a good idea to 
explain why the overtime is neces- 
sary. When overtime must be ex- 


tended over several weeks or 
months, try to let the employees 
know how long the extra shift will 
last so they can plan their finances 
accordingly. Giving the employees 
all the facts may go a long way to- 
ward avoiding complaints later on. 
For one of the penalties of overtime 
is that sooner or later, it stops be- 
ing a boon and becomes a bore. 
4. Make sure there are adequate 
eating facilities for people working 
extra hours. A light snack often 
goes a long way toward relieving 
fatigue. Some experts also recom- 
mend longer rest periods, a_five- 
minute break each hour for close, 
detailed work, and a 10- or 15- 
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minute rest period in each half of 
the shift for less intensive work. 

5. See that all necessary lights 
are left on and that washroom and 
locker facilities are kept open. 
Whenever practical, overtime work- 
ers should get the same _ con- 
veniences and comforts as em- 
ployees in the normal work shift, 
plus any extra considerations needed 
to safeguard their health. 

6. Make sure employees working 
Overtime get adequate supervision. 
Extra hours frequently mean extra 
problems on the production line. 
And the whole purpose of overtime 
may be defeated if the manager or 
supervisor isn’t around to answer 
questions and keep things running 
efficiently. 

7. Be sure there are enough sup- 
plies and materials on hand to keep 
production rolling during the over- 
time hours. This may take some 
close planning and a little imagina- 
tion on the part of the supervisor, 
especially since overtime work is 
often accompanied by higher break- 
age and more waste. 

8. Provide adequate maintenance 
and repair services for machines. 
The added stress of overtime work 
puts an extra load on machinery and 
may result in more breakdowns. 
Extra-careful maintenance may head 
off some of these headaches and, if 
that doesn’t help, a repairman—on 
the job—usually can. 

9. Since overtime work almost 
inevitably results in fatigue and a 
higher accident rate, a first-aid sta- 





tion should be kept open as an 
added safety measure. Prompt med- 
ical attention not only may be a 
real life-saver, but is also important 
from the standpoint of minor mis- 
haps, which tend to take on added 
seriousness during the strain of 
overtime. 


Avoiding the headaches 


The indirect costs of overtime 
may even show up after a company 
has returned to a normal work 
schedule. Past experience has shown 


that employees coming off overtime 
usually suffer a sharp letdown in 
morale. This is often accompanied 
by a high rate of absenteeism until 
employees become readjusted to 
their new routine. 

Deciding what to do, and what 
not to do, about overtime admit- 
tedly can be a real headache. Some- 
times it’s clearly unavoidable. But 
even then, the manager who keeps 
a watchful eye on the “extras” can 
keep the total cost within reasonable 
bounds. @ 

—J. J. 


Office Party 


This day is ours, for comes this date 

That yearly frolic, the office fete; 

Yes, this is the day we strengthen our link 

With B. J. Smithers and Company, Inc. 

The invitations are out, of course, 

To everyone on the office force, 

And all at present in his employ 

From the mail-room girl to the office boy, 

To each and every department head; 

We’re asked to come to be wined and fed. 

And if you wonder at this affair 

You can bet your hat we’ll all be there. 

With special lyrics for every song 

We'll merrily sing that we can’t go wrong 

With B. J. Smithers to lead the way. 

Hurrah for Smithers! Hurrah! Hooray! 

And this is the time of the year, I think, 

That Smithers of Smithers and Company, Inc. 

Deserves his spot, he’s a shrewd old smarty— 

You don’t catch him at the office party. 
—James M. Black, Jr., in The New York Times Magazine 





OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY NOTE: There’s a line on the ocean where, by 
crossing, you can lose a day. There’s one on the highway where 


you can do even better. 





Automation and Industrial Safety 


AUTOMATION will prove to be a great boon to industrial safety, 
according to Dr. C. Richard Walmer, managing director, Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation. He predicts a considerable decrease 
in traumatic injuries, especially to the fingers and hands, which 
will no longer be exposed to moving parts of machines. Indus- 
trial hernias and foot and back injuries will disappear with 
elimination of the need for manual handling of heavy stock. 
For example, in Ford Motor Company operations where auto- 
matic equipment has been installed, there has been an 85.5 per 
cent reduction in the number of hernias. Exposures to indus- 
trial dusts and other contaminants are already largely elimi- 
nated or controlled by automatic engineering measures. 
—Industrial Relations News 

















“You were quite a card at the Christmas party, Duffy. 
Now see if you can make me forget it’’ 





how good is 





By Arthur S. Kelly 


“Industrial housekeeping” doesn’t mean 
simply pushing a broom around. 
It’s an important factor in productivity, 
safety, and public relations. 


Ae plant decided to try 

an experiment. Two crews were 
assigned to unload sacks of fertilizer 
from railroad cars at different times 
of the day. One crew was super- 
vised and required to place the 
sacks in an orderly pile. The other 
crew was unsupervised and piled the 
sacks as it chose. The results? The 
supervised crew took 20 minutes less 
to do the job than the other crew. 


In addition, it broke 6 bags of fer- 
tilizer, while the unsupervised crew 
broke 56 bags and built a pile that 
leaned at a dangerous angle. 

This is only one of countless 
cases throughout industry where 
good housekeeping has paid off. 
The term “housekeeping” does not, 
of course, mean merely pushing a 
broom around. Instead, it is an or- 
derly arrangement of operations, 
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tools, equipment, storage facilities, 
and supplies. When properly man- 
aged, it can increase production, 
lower accident rates, and improve 
employee morale and public rela- 
tions. 


Good housekeeping pays off 


Following are some of the major 
benefits of a good-housekeeping 
program: 

1. Eliminating clutter, conges- 
tion, and dirt, as well as providing 
good lighting and ventilation, pre- 
vents many run-of-the-mill acci- 
dents and injuries resulting from 
stumbling, tripping, falling, drop- 
ping objects, being struck by ob- 
jects, and catching various parts of 
the body between objects. 

2. It costs less to operate a clean 


department. Once a department is 
clean and a system has been es- 
tablished, less time and effort are 
needed to keep it clean. 

3. Production increases because 
once obstacles to production are re- 


moved, orderly and _ businesslike 
methods can function without in- 
terference or delay. 

4. Control of production be- 
comes easier because materials and 
parts do not get lost or mixed, and 
because it is easier to check opera- 
tions and to secure data for records. 

5. Less scrap and fewer rejects 
result in the conservation of materi- 
als and processed parts. Unused 





materials, including spoilage and 
scrap, are easily and quickly re- 
moved to the proper place. 

6. Little or no production time 
is lost through the need to search 
for tools or to clean up a space in 
which to work. 

7. Much improperly used floor 
space is released for production; 
maintenance and repairwork are fa- 
cilitated because repairmen have 
easy access to machines and equip- 
ment and do not have to scrape off 
accumulated dirt and grease. 

8. Aisle traffic is accelerated, 
with fewer truck collisions and less 
ramming into machines or stored 
materials. 


Setting up a program 

In setting up a good-housekeep- 
ing program, the logical place to 
start is with a general cleanup of 
the department. Litter, trash, dirt, 
and accumulated junk should be 
disposed of. In addition, all scrap, 
salvageable material, and broken or 
unused machine parts, as well as 
unused. or obsolete machinery, 
should be removed, after the neces- 
sary approval has been obtained. 
Many such items can be sold for 
productive use elsewhere or for 
their scrap value. In searching for 
unused equipment, the supervisor 
shoudn’t overlook old furniture, 
workbenches, racks, bins, tools, ma- 
terials-handling equipment. 


This article has been adapted, by special permission, from a new book, Supervisors Safety 
Manual, published by the National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois, 1956, 354 pages. 
(Price: $3.25 for N.S.C. members, $3.75 to non-members. ) 
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The supervisor can’t maintain 
good housekeeping all by himself. 
He must enlist his workers’ interest 
and cooperation, and set up proce- 
dures that encourage a clean depart- 
ment. Here are some suggestions for 
achieving this: 

1. Set a good example in your 
own office or desk area. Do not 
hesitate to pick up unused odds and 
ends or litter from the floor and put 
such trash in the waste can. Your 
concern will impress the people who 
work for you. 

2. Appeal to employees’ pride. 
Point out how attractive a neat 
work area looks. Show how each 
employee can benefit by keeping his 
work space free from dirt and con- 
gestion, in terms of fewer accident 
hazards and higher-quality output. 

3. Explain the specific housekeep- 
ing responsibilities each employee 
has, and explain why such assign- 
ments are necessary for a really 
clean department. Also, explain how 
each employee can and should carry 
out his responsibilities. 

4. Make sure that instructions 
and directions to employees are 
complete, and that they are under- 
stood. Do not leave any chance for 
the excuse, “I didn’t know you 
meant that.” 

5. Develop a definite schedule 
and procedure for making depart- 
ment inspections and stick to the 
schedule. The employees will know 
you mean business. 

6. Keep a close check on general 
working conditions. It is the first 


piece of trash on a window sill or 
under a bench that invites employ- 
ees to add to it. Take immediate 
action when necessary to keep heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, and sani- 
tation satisfactory. 

7. Keep aisles clear and clean. 
Establish procedures whereby, if the 
storage area is full, truckers bring- 
ing in materials will check with the 
foreman before unloading. Never let 
truckers leave a load in an aisle. 

8. Encourage employees by mak- 
ing it easy for them to keep trash 
off the floor. Provide trash contain- 
ers, plainly labeled, in strategic lo- 
cations, and see that the full con- 
tainers are promptly emptied. 

9. Provide proper receptacles for 
empty milk or beverage bottles, and 
train employees to use them. Also, 
train them to cooperate with the 
cleaning crew and with toolroom 
and stock employees. 

10. Discourage makeshift ar- 
rangements. De not permit anything 
to be stored even temporarily on 
window ledges or to be hung from 
walls. 

11. Provide seats and benches 
for employees where needed. Dis- 
courage their sitting on kegs and 
boxes. 

12. Eliminate the practice of 
keeping excess materials at work- 
places. This is one of the most pre- 
valent of poor work habits. 

13. Check equipment using cool- 
ants to see that neither oil, coolant, 
nor water is allowed to leak directly 
onto the floor. See that absorbents 
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are handy for soaking up spilled 
liquids. 

14. Discourage employee exhib- 
its of “calendar art,” especially on 
walls and on cabinets in work areas. 

15. Be sure that flammable sol- 
vents are kept in approved contain- 
ers and used sparingly. Do not per- 
mit more than one day’s supply to 
be stored in the department at any 
time. 

16. Encourage employees to re- 
port conditions that contribute to 
disorder. 

17. Cooperate with materials- 
handling crews by seeing that tem- 
porary storage areas are clearly 
identified and easy to use. 

Sometimes the supervisor has to 
use a little imagination or ingenuity 
to get his workers to cooperate. At 
one metal-fabricating plant, the toi- 
let facilities were located in the mid- 
dle of the department. All the fore- 
man’s efforts to keep the employees 
from decorating the walls and 
throwing wastepaper on the floor 
were unsuccessful. Finally he de- 
cided he’d had enough. He asked 
the paint-department foreman to 
paint the toilet room black, and he 
then removed the electric-light 
bulbs. 

As he expected, the union stew- 
ard soon complained to him. The 
foreman told the steward that since 
the employees seemed to want to 
treat the room as a filthy hole, he 
had decided to see that they got 
their wish. The steward left. Two 
days later he came back to the fore- 
man and politely asked the foreman 
to repaint the walls and replace the 
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lights. He said he’d been “talking 
to the boys” about it. The foreman 
agreed, and from then on had no 
further trouble keeping the room 
clean. The only person who failed to 
benefit from this episode was the 
paint-department foreman. 


Service departments 

In addition to getting his workers’ 
help, the supervisor can get vital as- 
sistance from the company’s staff 
service departments—safety, main- 
tenance, planning, and methods or 
process engineering. Before calling 
on them, however, he should study 
the machine or work space, layout, 
storage space, and storage needs of 
his department, in order to be as 
familiar with them as possible. 

The safety engineer or director 
has the most direct interest in 
housekeeping as it affects accident 
prevention. He can provide infor- 
mation on the best methods of pil- 
ing, storing, and handling materials. 
He will be especially valuable in 
helping to plan or promote the 
housekeeping project and in helping 
to train employees. 

The maintenance department is 
directly responsible for the opera- 
tion of equipment and the physical 
condition of the plant structure and 
grounds. In analyzing his depart- 
ment before planning a housekeep- 
ing program, the supervisor should 
make a complete survey of all 
equipment and facilities. He should 
then work out a schedule with the 
maintenance department for com- 
pleting necessary repairs. Presum- 
ably the work to be done will vary 





from small items, which the super- 
visor can requisition, to jobs that 
require a requisition approval by a 
higher level of management. 

In any case, maintenance should 
be preventive maintenance, not 
breakdown maintenance. It should 
be scheduled in the normal course 
of production and as far in advance 
as possible. In addition, the super- 
visor should have his own operators 
clean up the equipment or area to 
be worked on before the mainten- 
ance crew comes in. 

If, as in many organizations, 
janitor service is a function of the 
maintenance department, schedules 
should be made for cleaning and 
sweeping. Cleaning service should 
be limited to open areas, such as 
aisles and central areas. Janitors 
should not be expected to pick up 
scrap, spoiled work, processed 
parts, or tools. The department em- 
ployees should be responsible for 
keeping such items off the floor. 

The planning department should 
be asked to help set up controls to 
prevent congestion and bottlenecks. 
Since machine loads and other work 
quotas are based on known capaci- 
ties of machines and equipment, 
and on time studies made under 
favorable conditions, the planning 
department should be informed if 
absenteeism, machine breakdown, 
work spoilage, or any other factor 
will interfere with regular schedules. 
They will then be able to prevent 
work from jamming up within the 
department. 

If, as in small organizations, the 
supervisor does his own work sched- 


uling, he should confer with the 
supervisors of departments whose 
operations precede his own to work 
out practical solutions for schedul- 
ing work and moving in raw or 
processed stock. 

The methods or process-engineer- 
ing department should be consulted 
on problems of layout, storage and 
work areas, and work aisles. Meth- 
ods people should be able to suggest 
the most effective plan for making 
the most of the total space avail- 
able and, at the same time, and 
equally important, for reducing ma- 
terials handling to a minimum. 

A manufacturer of railway cars in 
Indiana quadrupled the number of 
car sets of parts that could be stored 
by stacking them scientifically on 
pallets or skids. In a floor area that 
formerly stored 2,250 car sets 
loosely piled, this company is now 
able to store 9,000 sets. 

In most plants, methods engineers 
can make improvements that might 
be difficult or impossible for a 
supervisor to make on his own. 
They can also help by making or 
supporting recommendations for re- 
pair or replacement of equipment, 
by making job studies that can im- 
prove operations, by helping to 
eliminate obsolete or unused equip- 
ment, and by developing the most 
practical production flow with a 
minimum of rehandling. 


Inspection 


Inspection is the quality control 
of accident prevention. Housekeep- 
ing inspection is a highly effective 
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means of discovering conditions that 
are, or may become, hazardous. It 
encourages employee cooperation 
because it proves that management 
is concerned with the workers’ wel- 
fare, and that management means 
business. 

It is important that the super- 
visors realize, and persuade their 
employees to accept the fact, that 
inspection does not mean spying or 
trying to find something wrong or 
someone to blame. Its sole purpose 
is to determine whether or not 
everything is satisfactory—safetywise 
and productionwise. 

Inspections are seldom made for 
housekeeping alone. They also pro- 
vide an opportunity to check on any 
unsafe acts and conditions, and to 
uncover defective mechanical and 
physical conditions before expensive 
repair or replacement is needed. 


Many supervisors check house- 
keeping conditions constantly as 
they go through the department. 
Others make a complete tour of the 
department at the end of the shift. 
And some delegate the responsibil- 
ity to their assistants who, with 
check list, inspect and report to the 
supervisor each week. In such cases 
the supervisor may investigate un- 
safe conditions and plot the percent- 
age of satisfactory housekeeping on 
a chart kept where everyone can 
see it. 

Obviously, the supervisor’s in- 
spection will reveal the most satis- 
factory conditions if he is sincerely 
convinced that good housekeeping 
pays off, if he has enlisted his work- 
ers’ cooperation in maintaining it, 
and if he has made full use of the 
other company departments that 
can help him. # 

















By Ray Josephs 


| pea WISH you could cut out 
,some of the wasteful activities 
that steal so much of your workday? 


Or ‘at least cut this wasted effort 
down to size so you would be free 
to attend to more urgent matters? 

Almost every businessman un- 
doubtedly would like to get rid of 
the “time-wasters” in his job. But 
the big question is, “how to do it?” 
No one claims to have all the an- 
swers. But during the past three 
years, I have collected a good many 
tips, principally by watching some 
of America’s busiest, most success- 
ful businessmen in action. 

Most of them, I discovered, are 
minute-minders. For they’ve learned 
you can’t save time and effort 
wholesale. If you want to gain an 


extra hour or more every day and 
get more done with less effort, in 
order to have time to do the things 
you really want to do, you've got to 
figure out ways to handle many of 
your little tasks easier and faster. 

Here are nine time-stealers that 
seem to crop up in almost every job: 

Time-stealer no. 1: Your desk. 
Most businessmen regard their desks 
as essential to their jobs. Maybe. 
But it’s a two-way trap. First, it’s a 
familiar and important symbol of 
office prestige. And because they 
feel at home behind it, managers 
often get caught behind the mahog- 
any—and hence don’t spend enough 
time away from the desk on person- 
nel relations. 

Second, a desk increases your 





Note: This article has been adapted, by special permission, from a feature by the same 
title which appeared in the October 19, 1956, issue of Sales Management. 








preoccupation with paper work. If 
you feel you must have a desk, how- 
ever, try this: Get rid of the old- 
fashioned one you may be using and 
get a simple flat top with a minimum 
of one file drawer. If you can’t get 
a new one, try that infrequent ac- 
tivity we know as cleaning out the 
desk. You'll be amazed at how 


much junk you’ve allowed to clutter 
up your existence, to keep you from 
really important jobs. Then as each 
piece of paper comes along, act on 
it the one time it’s there instead of 
shuffling it somewhere. 


Time-stealer no. 2: The tele- 
phone. The telephone can be one 
of our greatest time-savers—and it’s 
also one of our greatest time- 
wasters. For one thing, there’s the 
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temptation to make and receive un- 
necessary calls. 

Try grouping your incoming and 
outgoing calls to give you free time 
to concentrate. And then place your 
outgoing calls at your convenience. 
You wouldn’t let everybody barge 
into you every moment of the day. 
Why let the telephone do the same? 

Time-stealer no. 3: Inability to 
get uninterrupted time. Leo 
Cherne, executive director of the 
Research Institute of America, has 
discovered that most executives ac- 
tually don’t have twenty minutes of 
uninterrupted time during the day 
for even the most important deci- 
sions. Cherne suggests getting the 
time through a personalized activi- 
ty-analysis system. You make up a 
couple of sheets with items—red for 
contact with subordinates, green for 
administrative tasks, and so on. 
Then you group your tasks and per- 
form them in sequence, rather than 
in different periods. This cuts what 
in a factory would be called make- 
ready time, walking, and put-away. 
And it also makes it far easier to 
cut interruptions. 

Time-stealer no. 4: Lingering 
visitors. Even potential customers 
can overstay their welcome once the 
effective business is completed. Here 
are some ways to discourage them: 

Look at the ceiling and out the 
window again and again. May be 
slightly rude, but you’ll have to take 
your chances. 

Adopt a_ businesslike, deskside 
manner. Get right to the problem, 





and make a note of the points your 
visitor has made. Then he can be 
reasonably sure you're going to do 
something about them rather than 
just forget. 

Time-stealer no. 5: Using best 
hours for least important work. 
I’ve never been able to understand 
why so many men use their best 
hours—usually in the morning—for 
their least important work and save 
the end-of-the-day hours when 


they’re likely to be at their lowest 
for vital matters. As a long-time 
commuter, I long ago adopted the 


system of using the train time into 
town, not for the newspaper, but 
for the most important planning, 
writing, creative tasks. 

University of Chicago experi- 
ments have proved that your maxi- 
mum working efficiency comes 
when body-temperature cycles are 
highest, usually in the morning for 
most men. Since temperature re- 
flects basal metabolism—the com- 
plicated process by which the body 
burns oxygen and, so to speak, 
stokes the furnace—you should con- 
centrate your most important jobs 
in the hours when you’re at peak 
efficiency. This can cut time re- 
quired for many assignments to one- 
third what they would take at other 
hours. 


Time-stealer no. 6: Schedules 
that don’t work. There’s hardly 
a successful manager today who 
doesn’t have some kind of schedule 
of operation, some method of writ- 
ing down what he wants to do. 
Some put notes on scraps of paper 
to jam into pockets. Some have 
elaborate charts—in fact, so elabor- 
ate they often don’t work. Always 
bear in mind that the most recent 
thing that comes up isn’t always the 
most important. If you form the 
habit of considering new develop- 
ments in terms of how they fit the 
over-all plan, you'll save lots of 
time. And when you plan, consider 
how to combine activities. That’s 
the reason for the planning—elimin- 
ating backtracking and repetition. 

Time-stealer no. 7: Inability to 
delegate authority. Here’s another 
time-waster for management. Not 
long ago I asked C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent, American Airlines, Inc., what 
he thought was the key step that 
really started him on the way up 
from employee to executive status. 
He replied: “When I got my first 
assistant, I was dissatisfied with al- 
most everything he did. It took me 
so long to explain each thing I 
wanted him to do, and required so 
long for him to do it half as well as 
I, that I figured more time was be- 
ing wasted than gained. Then I had 
a second thought. Perhaps the fault 
was mine. So I concentrated on get- 
ting and training aides. I looked for 
people who were both industrious 
and confident, even if they didn’t 
operate exactly as I might have. 
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Each pair of hands and each brain 
I trained helped give me more time 
to develop myself further.” 
Time-stealer no. 8: Taking 
work home. A good many busi- 
nessmen told me that they have to 
take work home. But you can over- 
come this problem, or at least make 


letters, bulletins, and _ reports. 
United Airlines management peri- 
odically collects copies of all mime- 
ographed bulletins, reports, and 
statistical sheets from the mailroom. 
It was found that as many as 40 per 
cent are unimportant or for other 
seasons susceptible to pruning. 


it easier. Many carve out a brief 
period at the close of the working 
day to list the next day’s major 
tasks. The ten-minute tidying-up 
period gives you a sense of comple- 
tion and enables you to be more at 
ease during leisure hours. Knowing 
you’ve put it down and won’t forget 
helps avoid worrying about business 
problems at night. 

Time-stealer no. 9: Wasting 
your subordinates’ time. Many of 
us are also likely to commit one 
other great time-waster—too many 


Mrs. Margaret Rudkin, director, 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc., cuts down 
back-and-forth reports as well as 
office-filing time and space by using 
the backs of letters for replies. If 
there’s no need to keep it, she notes 
the answer on the original and mails 
it back. 

Saving time isn’t easy, but it can 
be done. And recognizing these 
time-wasters is only a start in the 
right direction. The next step is 
doing something about them. @ 


Executive Myths 


THERE are certain stereotyped ideas prevalent that greatly 
misguide the young man looking forward to executive respon- 
sibility. One is that ‘a clean desk” invariably indicates great 
executive ability. It often means only that papers and problems 
are reposing in his desk drawers. In many cases it might be 
better if they were out on top, visibly calling for attention, 
instead of being concealed. 

Another myth is that “details” should never concern the 
chief executive. Our observation is that some of the most suc- 
cessful executives are so chock full of the details of their busi- 
ness that subordinates marvel as to when, where, and how 
they acquire them. 

Another erroneous idea is that the efficient executive makes 
quick decisions as a vital necessity of his job. Usually, what 
appear to be snap decisions are based on mature deliberation 
in a mind that has already anticipated the problem. As a 
matter of fact, comparatively few situations require immediate 
decision. Embryonic executives, believing the contrary, are 
lured into the habit of fast guessing—-a fatal fault. 

—Management Briefs (Rogers, Slade & Hill) No. 44 





Car You Dig This? 


“GOBBLEDYGOOK” means using needlessly difficult words to carry 
little bits of meaning. It crops up in industrial reports, busi- 
ness records, articles and letters. Gobbledygook is also known 
as “bafflegab.” No matter what term you use, however, it’s 
guaranteed to turn the plainest English into meaningless hash. 
Here is a famous historical speech, after it has been rewritten 
by a gobbledygook artist. See if you can recognize it: 

“Approximately .87 century in the past, the predecessors of 
this convened assemblage engendered on this continent a newly 
established autonomous enterprise, characterized by its aura of 
disenthrallment and adhibiting the postulate that all repre- 
sentatives of the genus homo sapiens are fabricated in a state 
of enfranchisement.” 

Fortunately for his listeners, Lincoln said it more simply at 
Gettysburg. 

—The Journal of Industrial Engineering, 9/56 









































“I'm so excited about my raise | haven't done a stitch of work in three days!" 
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DID YOU KNOW... 





Nothing to Sneeze At: The common cold costs industry at least 
$2 billion a year, and possibly as much as $5 billion, estimates the 
newly founded Common Cold Foundation. Scientific studies, says 
the Foundation, show that only 6 per cent of America’s population 
goes through the year without catching at least one cold. 


‘*‘Now Lie Back on the Couch’”’.. . . Like everybody else, super- 
visors have wrinkles in their psyches. In a survey made by Opinion 
Research Corporation of several thousand supervisors: 

37 per cent said they couldn’t make friends easily 

38 per cent said they got rattled easily 

48 per cent said they lacked punctuality in their work 

49 per cent admitted they felt insecure in their jobs 

51 per cent confessed that they weren't self-starters 

64 per cent said they were unable to develop any “drive” in 
their groups 

74 per cent pleaded guilty to making excuses 

91 per cent admitted, not surprisingly, that they worried about 
their mistakes. 


Help Wanted——Female: The best country in the world for jobs, 
as far as the ladies are concerned, is Austria, UNESCO reports. 
New statistics gathered by the United Nations show that 39.3 per 
cont of the women in Austria are gainfully employed. France is 
next higher with 33.1 per cent and the United States is fifth with 
27.5 per cent. 


Golden Silence: Too much racket can give you everything from 
an upset stomach to a “gnawing feeling of irritation.” This is what 
48 young men found out during a noise experiment held at 
Pennsylvania State College. Fifteen of the campus volunteers said 
prolonged loud noise made them cranky, 12 reported feeling 
nervous and five said it made them feel downright nauseous. 


More Spending: Consumers in the United States will be spending 
$282 billion a year by 1960, according to a special study reported 
in Fortune. This is a whopping increase of $40 billion over current 
estimated spending. Part of it will be the result of America’s boom- 
ing population, which is expected to reach 180 million within the 
next four years. 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Restless: Among a group of women doing repetitive work, who 
were studied by P. C. Smith, susceptibility to boredom was more 
closely related to youth, restlessness, and discontent with factors 
in the home, life in general, and work in general, than to the type 
of work itself. 


On-the-Job Safety: Almost twice as many persons died in home 
accidents last year as in accidents at the plant or office. National 
safety statistics show there were 28,000 accidental deaths at home, 
as compared with 14,200 fatal accidents at work. A total of 93,000 
persons died in accidents last year throughout the nation. 


Shrinking Workweek: The much-discussed “four-day week” may 
not be as far off as it looks. An estimated 1,400,000 employees 
already work less than the basic 40-hour week, according to an 
AFL-CIO study reported in U.S. News & World Report. The 
shorter week affects both office and industrial workers, the survey 
shows, and many of the workers collect overtime regularly after 
36 hours. 


Wage Boosts: In a new survey by Mill & Factory, 87 per cent of 
the firms polled said they expected to grant employees a wage in- 
crease within the next 12 months. Of the 168 firms surveyed, 71 
per cent said the raises will be given to both hourly and salaried 
employees. The average production worker now makes $2 an hour 
—an all-time high. 


Why They Change Jobs: A recent University of Michigan survey 
among 2,680 workers revealed that anxiety is one of the key fac- 
tors in job-changing. Psychologists who conducted the survey 
found that employees became anxious and thought about quitting 
for two main reasons. One, they felt they were denied adequate 
authority and responsibility; and two, they felt their job perform- 
ance wasn’t being fairly evaluated. 


Women at Work: Recent studies indicate that one-third of 
America’s workforce now is made up of women. Up-to-date statis- 
tics reveal that 21 million women hold regular jobs today and earn 
an estimated $30 billion each year. About three million women are 
managers, officials, proprietors and professional workers. 





The Odds for Success 


ABOUT THIRTY YEARS AGO a young man who had just started 
work with a large company began to feel that the odds against 
his reaching a high position were just about hopeless. “I have 
only one chance in 1,100,” he thought. “I am the lowest in 
importance of that many workers in this company.” 

Soon afterwards he saw a notice posted in the room where 
he worked: Management was offering a prize of $25 to the em- 
ployee who sent in the most useful suggestions. So he sent in 
six, and one of them won the prize. 

Then he learned that only 20 other employees had sent in 
suggestions. In a flash he saw that he had to compete not with 
1,100 people, but with only 20 people. This thought gave him 
courage and confidence. He rose from one position to another 
and today he is the general manager. 

The truth is that any man who does his very best has far 
fewer competitors than he thinks. 
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‘Tell me more about your group insurance plan. | don't feel so well’’ 





You still need 


EXERCISED) (4 


By Charles A. Bucher 


Coordinator of Physical Education, 
New York University 


y YOU are an average human being 
past the thirties, the swimming 
suit has been packed away, golf 
clubs are in the attic gathering dust 
and the tennis racket is in its press 
on the closet shelf. Healthful exer- 
cise has come to an abrupt halt 
along with lawn mowing and family 
picnics. During the winter you will 
gradually become physically bank- 
rupt as you hibernate in heated 
buildings. 

Exercise is needed all year long. 
The benefits of physical activity 
can’t be canned up when the tem- 
perature is hovering in the 80’s and 
dished out as it drops into the 20’s 
any more than the body can be put 
in cold storage on Labor Day and 
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thawed on the Fourth of July. For 
proper functioning, the human or- 
ganism needs this essential ingre- 
dient on a regular basis just as it 
demands nutritious food every day. 


‘*Consider the tortoise .. .’’ 


Many busy men and women limit 
their sports and activity to the sum- 
mer months. There are others who 
even deplore the thought of getting 
into action at any time of the year. 
Those who hate exercise love to 
soothe their guilty consciences and 
flabby muscles by talking about the 
animal kingdom. The lazy tortoise 
avoids exercise and lives 200 or 
more years. The clumsy elephant 
saves his strength and reaches the 
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ripe old age of 100. Flies that buzz 
around the fastest die the soonest. 
Businessmen sag lower into their 
living room chairs and bridge-play- 
ing mothers settle deeper into their 
corsets, saying, “Why exercise?” 

Who wants to be like a tortoise, 
elephant or fly? Our bodies and 
minds are not like those of lower 
forms of life. To people exercise 
means life, health and fun. 


We all need it 


Dr. Edward C. Schneider, a fa- 
mous physiologist, after a long life- 
time studying the effects of exercise, 
came to the conclusion that “Fre- 
quently repeated exercise, extending 
over months and years . . . is neces- 
sary for healthy existence; it is a 
physiologic need of a primitive kind 
which cannot safely be eliminated 
by civilization. It is difficult to find 
men who have been injured by 
muscular exercise but easy to find 
many who have failed of normal 
development and been ruined by the 
lack of it.” 

Despite all the evidence in sup- 
port of activity, some people are 
prone to say, “Every time I get the 
urge to exercise, I lie down until the 
feeling passes.” Or else, “It’s all 
right for the kids, but when you’re 
grown up it’s for the birds.” Too 
often these statements offer the ex- 
cuse for a third martini and watch- 
ing television for another three 
hours. 

The don’ts of exercise are well 
known. Don’t exercise after 40. 
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Don’t injure your heart. You'll die 
sooner. More should be said about 
the do’s. You do need exercise to 
get the most out of life. You do 
need exercise to keep in the best of 
health. Exercise is good for the nor- 
mal heart. Exercise contributes to 
good mental health as much as to 
physical well-being. 

Former President Harry Truman 
recognized the importance of exer- 
cise. When asked to comment on his 
habit of half-hour morning walks, 
Truman retorted, “It will make you 
live ten years longer.” Ten years is 
probably stretching it a bit, but the 
point is valid. 

Dr. George W. Calver, physician 
for the Supreme Court and Con- 
gress, outlined ten commandments 
for keeping these men fit. Two of 
these are “Exercise rationally,” and 
“Play enthusiastically.” As Dr. 
Calver counseled, “Give five percent 
of your time to keeping well and 
you won't have to give 100 percent 
of your valuable time to getting over 
being sick.” 


The law of use 


The worth of exercise rests upon 
a basic principle, the Law of Use. 
Hippocrates called attention to this 
many years ago, when he said, 
“That which is used develops and 
that which is not used wastes away.” 
Modern medical practice recognizes 
the Law of Use. Doctors get patients 
out of bed and into action as soon 
as possible. 





Exercise helps your body. Dr. 
Leonard Larson, researcher in 
physiology, cites some of the effects 
of exercise. “The muscles need more 
oxygen and food when exercising. 
The blood circulates faster to meet 
these needs and to carry off the 
waste. All the cells of the body 
benefit. The blood produces more 
red cells and hemoglobin. The cells 
grow larger so that the muscles gain 
in strength and flexibility. There is 
improved neuromuscular coordina- 
tion.” This means that exercise 
results in more strength, power, 
endurance, skill and the ability to 
recuperate. It helps you to meet em- 
ergencies. 


Some inflated claims 


Perhaps the reason many people 
cannot understand the true value of 
exercise is that fantastic claims are 
made for it. A recent newspaper ad- 
vertisement read, “Sign up for our 
health exercise series. You'll lose 20 
pounds, reduce your waist by ten 
inches and increase the size of your 
chest and muscles. We will make 
you a new man in ten easy ses- 
sions.” Such an ad falls in the same 
category as the grow-hair-on-bald- 
pate specialists. There is no scienti- 
fic evidence to show that activity is 
the sure way to resist disease, have 
perpetual youth or lose that “spare 
tire” around the waist. The physical 
director or health club supervisor 
who advocates exercise to take off 
those surplus pounds is building up 
false hopes. You would have to walk 


661% miles to burn up one pound of 
fat. For that purpose the best exer- 
cise is a push away from the table. 
But at the same time, exercise 
plays an important part in any re- 
ducing program. As Dr. Jean 
Mayer, professor of nutrition of 
Harvard University, says, “Regu- 
lar physical activity leads to the re- 
placement of fat tissue by muscle 
protein.” He also points out that 
laziness is one cause of overweight. 


A strain on the heart? 


Although there are many claims 
for exercise that are not true, many 
accusations against it are also false. 
Two of these are that exercise will 
shorten life and that it is bad on 
the heart. Sir Alan Rook, Senior 
Health Officer of Cambridge Uni- 


versity, compared the longevity of 
834 sportsmen from his university 
with a group of “intellectuals” and 
men chosen at random. Sir Alan 
concluded: “No evidence could be 
adduced from the information avail- 
able that cardiovascular causes of 


death were more prominent in the 
sportsmen or occurred at an earlier 
age.” Other research studies have 
come to the same conclusion. 
Medical authorities state proper 
exercise cannot harm the heart. Dr. 
E. Cowles Andrus, former president 
of the American Heart Association 
advises: “. . . it is clear that strenu- 
ous exercise, properly supervised, 
does not cause disease in the normal 
heart.” Dr. Paul Dudley White, 
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world-renowned authority on heart 
disease, reasons this way: Men who 
slow down at 40 may have a heart 
attack sooner. For some reason that 
cannot be explained at the present 
time, such a slowdown seems to in- 
crease the possibility of hardening 
of the arteries. He capped it with 
the remark, “The general warning 
to stop vigorous exercise at 40 
seems to me ridiculous.” 


A look at the record 


Studies conducted in Europe indi- 
cate that exercise seems to make the 
heart less susceptible to disease. 
Health records of 2,500,000 work- 
ing men in England and Wales were 
analyzed. The relationship between 
the amount of physical activity re- 
quired in certain occupations and 
the deaths from coronary heart 
disease was studied. Men engaged 
in work requiring little physical ac- 
tivity such as desk jobs, hairdress- 
ing and light manufacturing tasks 
had a higher coronary heart disease 
death rate than those engaged in 
work requiring considerable phy- 
sical exertion, such as mining and 
farming. 

Dr. Ernst Simonson, associate 
professor of physiological hygiene at 
the University of Minnesota Medical 
School, discusses this research, “The 
significance of these studies cannot 
be exaggerated . . . regular heavy 
exercise does provide a protective 
effect against coronary heart dis- 
ease.” Commenting further, Simon- 
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son says that exercise affects the 
body two ways. First, it conditions 
the heart and lungs to utilize with- 
out strain large amounts of oxygen 
in supplying the needs of muscles 
in action. Secondly, it helps the 
nervous system to resist the results 
of fatigue. 


Release from nervous tension 


The values of exercise are not 
limited to the body; they also con- 
tribute to sound mental health. (“I 
feel more alive when I exercise; I 
have more energy; I don’t feel as 
tired in the evening; I can do a lot 
more work.) Those who exercise 
regularly never fail to mention that 
exercise makes them feel better. It 
is common logic that if one feels 
better, his attitude toward others 
will be more positive. He is happier, 
makes wiser decisions, and _ his 
world in general looks better. 

The benefits to sound mental 
health are especially great when you 
engage in games or sports. You find 
release from tensions, relax, and lose 
yourself in the game. 


What the experts say 


Dr. William Menninger, famous 
psychiatrist, states, “Good mental 
health is directly related to the ca- 
pacity and willingness of an indi- 
vidual to play. Regardless of his 
objections, resistances or past prac- 
tice, any individual will make a wise 
investment for himself if he does 
plan time for his play and takes it 





seriously.” Menninger points out 
that it provides an outlet for instinc- 
tive aggressive drives by enabling an 
individual to “blow off steam,” pro- 
vides relaxation and is a supplement 
for daily work. He would stress 
“that recreation, which is literally 
re-creating relaxation from regular 
activity, is a morale builder. It is 
not a luxury, a waste of time or a 
sin.”” On the same subject, Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, Chicago Health 
Commissioner, says, “A sport is a 
fine outlet for mental and emotional 
tensions throughout your adult life 
... You don’t have to be an expert 
. .. The main thing is that you en- 
joy yourself.” 


Recreation and mental health 


The important relationship be- 
tween play and mental health was 
revealed in a study conducted at 
the Menninger Clinic at Topeka, 
Kan. Two groups were compared, 
one of them composed of psychi- 
atric patients. The “well-adjusted” 
people spent a great deal more time 
with hobbies and recreational pur- 
suits than the psychiatric patients. 
It was concluded from this study, 
“A well-adjusted individual learns 
how to play as an important feature 
of his life much more frequently 
than does the average maladjusted 
person.” 

And Judith Chase Churchill, who 
spent considerable time  survey- 
ing physiologists’ and psychologists’ 
work in this area, says that exten- 


sive testing by these specialists 
shows that quiet entertainment is 
not necessarily the kind that relaxes 
you best. She summarizes, “For a 
long-term relaxation many experts 
advise passing up passive pleasure 
like TV and radio for active ones 
that involve your mind and body. 
Try gardening, sports, home decora- 
tion, painting or any other hobby 
in which you can participate.” 


Social values 


While your body and mind are 
benefiting from exercise, you should 
not overlook the social benefits. If 
there was some way to know how 
many business deals, contracts, 
friendships and marriages had their 
beginning on the golf course, at the 
beach, or on the tennis courts, 
everyone would rush to partake. 

Socialization is provided in many 
games and sports. Psychologists 
say every human being has the de- 
sire to belong to a club, gang or 
association. This is an essential hu- 
man need. Games and sports offer 
opportunity for recognition and a 
feeling that one belongs to a group. 


Some practical guides 


Though exercise has many phy- 
sical, mental and social benefits, this 
does not mean that you should rush 
out and buy yourself a tennis racket 
and schedule three sets of tennis 
for Saturday afternoon. In order to 
secure these benefits, exercise must 
be used with discretion. Here are 
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some suggestions that reflect the 
opinion of medical experts: 

1. Have a thorough medical ex- 
amination at regular intervals to de- 
termine the type of exercise most 
beneficial to you. 

2. If possible, select a sport or 
activity around the house, such as 
gardening, in preference to calis- 
thenics. The mental and social val- 
ues are greater. 

3. After 40, cut down on the 
“explosive” sports requiring fast 
starts, quick stops and prolonged 
activity without rest. Examples are 
badminton, tennis, handball singles 
and basketball. 

4. If you are out of training in 
a sport, return to action gradually. 
A little today and a little more to- 
morrow is a good prescription. 

5. Take your exercise out-of- 
doors if you can. 


6. Be sure the activity selected 
is adapted to you. 

7. Give your full attention to the 
activity—leave your worries at the 
office. 

8. The way you recuperate after 
exercise should guide you in its wise 
use. Breathing and heart rate should 
not be excessively fast ten minutes 
after you stop exercising. Extreme 
fatigue should not persist two hours 
after you stop. The activity should 
not cause broken sleep at night or 
a tired feeling the next day. 

If any of the above symptoms oc- 
cur, cut down on your activity. If 
they continue, see your doctor. Ex- 
ercise is good but it must be adapted 
to your needs. Regardless of 
whether you are a man or a woman, 
young or old, it can help you get 
more out of life. Start today to ex- 
ercise and start to live. @ 


Adapted, by special permission, from an article in Today's Health, Dec., 1956. 


A Managerial Code 


MANY PROBLEMS that arise in industry may be solved before 
they happen by a person who has what, for the want of a 
better term, may be called managerial greatness. Here is a 
code that can help a manager achieve such greatness—offered 
with the thought that each individual must draw up his own 
particular variations to meet his own specific problems and 


needs: 


1. Meet and know your men. Don’t be a ehairsitter. 

2. Try to see problems as the worker sees them. 
. Be fair and don’t play favorites. 
. Think and speak in terms of us and we, not I and you. 
. Outline objectives; avoid ‘‘deep dark secrets.” 
. Loosen up on the praise, tighten up on the criticism. 
. Accept responsibility; step ahead; get out of the rut. 





8. Broaden your viewpoints. Don’t let your education ex- 
ceed your intelligence. 

9. Be slow to reverse a decision but quick to admit and 
to correct a fault. 

10. Work with, not over. 

Perfection in managerial duties will never be reached. 
Surely, though, the manager who constantly tries to improve 
personal relations with his employees and strives to make use 
of past and present experiences to improve those of the an- 
ticipated future, can reach out and at least touch managerial 


greatness. 
—Trained Men 























‘‘Since he was retired he's been just like a fish out of water."’ 


Reprinted from Hey! Can’t You Forget Business? (Wall Street Journal Cartoons), 
Copyright, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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How to Make “Rule-Breaking” Pay Off 


MOST ALL OF US ARE CONCERNED 

—and rightfully so—with abid- 
ing by the rules, whether they apply 
to business or to personal life. Ob- 
viously, there are many good rea- 
sons for being a rule-follower, and 
it takes a brave leader to go against 
the majority. 

At the same time, there are oc- 
casions when it may profit a person 
to toss the rule book out the win- 
dow. Before he does, however, he 
should know when and how to do it. 
It’s important for him to avoid hit- 
ting anybody on the head with the 
falling book, and to keep from get- 
ting smacked himself. We don’t 
advise trying a panicky move sim- 
ply because all else has failed. We 
suggest the unconventional solution 
as a matter of calm choice. 

There are two occasions when it’s 
time to put aside the “tried and 
true” method. First, when going by 
the rules gets you nowhere. You 
often have to use an unorthodox 
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approach to crack the status quo 
and make progress. Second, when 
you want outstanding results. The 
“right way” may be adequate, but 
you need something more. For ex- 
ample: A credit manager knows 
that by following his usual low- 
pressure tactics, he’ll get a 25 per 
cent return on his credit letters. 
But this month, the company needs 
every cent it can get. By sending 
individual letters to the check 
writers at the other end, he can 
double his previous record for col- 
lections. : 
Some interesting facts about our- 
selves explain why we generally 
hesitate to leave the “straight and 
narrow”: First, we tend to blame 
more severely a failure that is the 
result of an unusual course of ac- 
tion. Second, we have a tendency to- 
ward the conventional. That’s to be 
expected. There’s strong pressure 
for conformity in every society. 
Third, we tend to think of “rule- 





breaking” as wrong. And we fail to 
distinguish between “good rules” 
that protect, and “bad rules” that 
inhibit action that is not harmful 
or undesirable. We should realize 
that an unorthodox rule is not nec- 
essarily unsound, nor is it just a 
temporary solution. However, it 
does bear careful watching and con- 
trol. 

Often, it’s wrong to be right. 
There are times when being right 
amounts almost to an affront. The 
best example is the old “I-told-you- 
so” situation, where the individual 
not only was right, but takes your 
time and destroys your temper by 
reminding you of it. The uncon- 
ventional approach involves ques- 
tioning even the basic concepts of 
“wrong” and “right”: The “wrong” 
answer may work; you may forget 
about being “right’”—and come out 
better in the end. 


Behind the unquestioned repeti- 
tion of hackneyed approaches and 
ideas, you often find a pseudo logic. 
The ideas seem to be common sense 
—and they’re nonsense. Sometimes 
it takes uncommon sense to solve a 
problem. 

The offbeat approach to planning 
and problem-solving can be achiev- 
ed in a number of ways. Here are 
six suggestions you may want to 
consider as an ever-ready arsenal, 
to be put into action when you’re 
not getting the results you want: 

1. Reverse the field? Ask your- 
self, ‘What would happen if we did 
just the opposite of what we’ve 
been doing?” 

2. Apply the brake? Can you 


eliminate the situation—entirely or 
in part? 

3. Intensify the effort? You’ve 
been wrestling with a situation, 
getting nowhere. Can you increase 
your commitment—the budget, the 
people you’ve put into it? 

4. Expedite the effort? Where 
you’ve gone slow, go all out? 

5. Give time a chance? Instead of 
pursuing an energetic course of ac- 
tion, go slow, if time is likely to 
strengthen your hand? 

6. Consider a gamble? Where 
stakes are not overly large, should 
you take a gamble on the chance of 
big returns—giving a youngster a 
king-size assignment, for example, 
that might pay big dividends? 


Getting back to the figure of 
speech we’ve used — throwing the 


book out the window—some of us 
can make the toss easily, but some 
of us may find it a real struggle. The 
personality trait that determines 
where we fall between these ex- 
tremes is flexibility. 


A rough measure of the degree 
to which you possess this quality 
can give you some insight into how 
much or little effort you’ll have to 
make to put aside the ordinary for 
the extraordinary. The following 
quiz is designed to give you a rule- 
of-thumb answer. 


Answer the questions as accu- 
rately as possible. Even if you’re 
able to spot the “right answers,” 
try to indicate what you would 
actually do in the situation de- 
scribed. You’ll find scoring direc- 
tions at the end of the quiz. 





1. You’re in a room with three or four other executives. 
They’re all wearing gray flannel suits; yours is brown tweed. 
Your reaction if you noticed their garb at all would be— 

a. To smile to yourself at their conformity. 
b. To suggest jokingly that they appear ‘“‘out of uniform” at 
your next meeting. 
. To feel uncomfortable at being incorrectly dressed. 
. To make a mental note to wear your gray flannel] next 
time you are in similar company. 


2. Your office is to be moved to a different floor because of 
some structural changes being made in the building. Your feeling 


is— 
a. Regret that you’ll be leaving a place to which you’ve be- 
come accustomed. 
Fine! New surroundings will be a welcome change. 
Interest in seeing whether the new setup will be as good 
as the old. 


3. You’re in a conference, called to decide whether or not the 
company should expand operations by going into a new field. Your 
probable course, other things being equal, is— 

a. To argue for the move. 

b. To argue against the move. 

c. To argue for the move on condition that a careful study 
indicates good chances for success. 


4. Your boss calls you into his office. “Jack,” he says, “I’ve 
been wanting to talk to you about your job, but I don’t know just 
how or where to begin. Now I want you to ask me for a raise. I 
think that will trigger the things I have to say.’”’ You would— 

a. Say, “Boss, I’d like to have a boost of $20 a week, retro- 
active to the first of the year.” 
b. Say, “I couldn’t, Boss. Let’s wait until you can get going 
under your own steam.” 
. Say, “Boss, our relationship must be getting awfully weak 
if you can’t come right out and tell me.” 


5. Your boss calls you into his office. “Henry,” he says, “Let’s 
go through our usual routine of discussing last week’s problems. 
I’m not sure we’re getting much benefit from this procedure, but 
I feel it’s better than not doing anything at all.” Your reply is— 

a. “Sure, just as you wish...” and then you launch into the 
kind of monologue featured in the past sessions. 

b. You tell him, “Since we’re not getting satisfactory results, 
why not change our approach? How about... ?” and you 
suggest a couple of new methods. 

. You say, “If you feel it’s a waste of time, why do it?” 





6. A customer is on the phone, telling you he’s got to have 
delivery on an order by the end of the week. You tell him you 
can’t make the stuff up to the standard of quality he wants, and 
ship it within the time limit he’s set. He insists. You insist. 
Then— 

a. You tell him, “I’m sorry, Mr. White, but you’re being un- 
reasonable. No matter how much we’d like to, we just 
can’t satisfy your request.” And that’s your final word. 

. You ask him whether he could use material of the lower 
quality that would result from a speed-up. 

. You say, “There is a possibility that we could get the 
work out on time, but it would mean running on a three- 
shift basis, and we’re only set up for two. Would you be 
willing to pay for a three-shift schedule? 


7. You’ve just hired a new secretary. She’s a good, capable gir] 
who insists on dusting your desk every morning. Trouble is, she 
has her own ideas of how your desk equipment should be ar- 
ranged: She puts your in-out box at the right instead of the left, 
puts your phone at the back of the desk, and so on. Would you— 

a. Let her have her way? 

b. Make it very clear that you have your personal prefer- 
ences in the matter of desk-top arrangement, and order 
her to place the items the way you’ve always kept them? 

c. Ask her why she feels her arrangement is better? 


8. You’ve made it a practice to have lunch with one of your 
colleagues every Tuesday. He calls you in the morning to say he 
can’t make it. Which would be your move— 

a. Phone another friend or acquaintance, and try to set up 
another lunch date? 

b. Feel quite disconcerted, go to lunch alone, and find your- 
self at loose ends for the entire hour? 

c. Go to lunch alone, and enjoy the unaccustomed pleasure of 
an hour’s solitude? 

9. You get out of bed one morning, see it’s a little late, shave, 
gulp breakfast, and dash off to the station. To your surprise, the 
platform is practically empty. Then you realize it’s Sunday morn- 
ing. Would you— 

a. Try to sneak back into bed without waking your wife so 
that you could keep the incident a secret? 

b. Feel the incident proves you’re too deep in the rut, and 
cast about for some way of easing up? 

c. Decide to go into town anyway, to clean up a couple of 
overdue matters at the office? 





SCORING: First, realize that any one question by itself isn’t too 
significant. Many of us can be flexible in some areas—matters of 
dress, personal working habits, for example—but inflexible in 
others—time schedules, off-the-cuff reactions to abrupt changes. 

However, a very high score on the quiz is probably a favorable 
indication of your flexibility in general; a very low one is apt to 


be unfavorable. 


Start by giving yourself a perfect score, 90 points. Then sub- 
tract ten points for these “wrong answers”: 1. c or d; 2. a; 3. b; 


4. Bs: S82 6..8s 1i-02:8, Ds 9. a. 
Here’s the rating scale: 


70-90—You’re as adaptable as a good boxer. 
40-60—Y ou tend to freeze a bit at the edges. Ease up. 
Below 40—A bit of rut-busting might do you a world of good. 


® Auren Uris. 
DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY. 
November, 1956, p. 43:7. 


Is Your Personality “Weatherproof”? 


S FAR AS MOST PEOPLE are con- 

cerned, there are some days 
that might have been humanely 
left right off the calendar. 

On these black occasions you 
wake up hating the world, your 
shoestring snaps, your razor gashes 
your jaw, the eggs are scorched, 
your wife needs more money, your 
workday is a procession of head- 
aches, arguments, and frustrations. 

Before doing anything drastic 
on dire days like this, however, you 
might first glance at the barometer 
or a weather map. For, according 
to scientists, the weather is often 
the real villain when “everything 
seems to go wrong.” 

A friend of mine, a successful 
businessman, once suffered a vio- 
lent nervous attack during an argu- 
ment over a trifling matter. He 
finally calmed his nerves with the 
help of tablets; but what really 
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caused this trouble? A storm was 
in the making and my friend, 
usually a mild-mannered man, was 
thrown into a state of nervous 
anxiety by nothing more compli- 
cated than a falling barometer! 

Although all of us are more or 
less influenced by weather, the odd 
thing is that the same weather 
conditions affect different people in 
different ways. They may stimu- 
late and excite the sensitive nerves 
of one person, while relaxing those 
of another or depressing the spirit 
of still others. 

Human relationships everywhere 
would be more peaceful and un- 
ruffled—says Professor Clarence S. 
Mills, of the University of Cincin- 
nati—if only people would realize 
the effect of weather on their dis- 
positions and make allowance for 
flare-ups. 

Is your boss angry and dissatis- 





fied with your work? Maybe you 
are wrong—or maybe his whole 
system is in alarm because the 
barometer has been falling since 
early morning. 

There are a number of atmos- 
pheric conditions that, individ- 
ually and collectively, affect human 
moods. Weather changes, electricity 
and radioactivity in the air, ultra- 
violet radiation, and sunspots are 
among them. They affect health, 
tempers, and efficiency. 

One reason your umbrella may 
be at home in the closet when you 
are caught in a shower is that 
people are more forgetful on low- 
pressure days. When the barometer 
is skidding, bus passengers leave 
behind more briefcases and pack- 
ages, and lost-and-found depart- 
ments have learned to expect extra 
work. 

Traffic and industrial accidents 
also soar on falling-barometer days, 
and headaches, fainting spells, and 
acute appendicitis are more com- 
mon—the latter to such a degree 
that surgeons often look for an 
outbreak of them just before a 
storm. A druggist will tell you that 
he sells many more headache tab- 
lets on low-pressure days. 

Worker efficiency also follows a 
plunging barometer, sometimes 
tumbling as much as 10 per cent. 
And, since many people wake up 
despising everything—their jobs 
included—absenteeism commonly 
rises when the barometric pressure 
is low. 

All business, of course, has 
weather problems of some sort. A 
New York cigar-store chain figures 
on losing $4,000 in sales on wet 


and windy days. A specialty-shop 
owner finds that people are more 
likely to return items purchased on 
dreary days. 

What can you do if you are sen- 
sitive to weather changes? 

Single symptoms of weather sen- 
sitivity, such as headaches, extreme 
fatigue, nervous tension, and ex- 
citability, may be relieved by 
properly prescribed drugs and 
medication. Hot baths and showers 
are recommended in other cases, 
or an hour or two of absolute rest 
in a quiet room—possibly in a 
darkened room. 

The most important and helpful 
factor, however, is to recognize the 
influence of the weather on mood 
and temper, on working capacity 
and general well-being. Try to know 
yourself! Before you start worry- 
ing about your restlessness and ir- 
ritability, before you start fretting 
over your boss’s irritable mood, 
you should realize that the weather 
may be playing tricks again. ; 

If you are aware of these in- 
fluences, the knowledge alone will 
help take much of the tension out 
of low-pressure days. It will bring 
you hope and relief, and will pre- 
vent thoughts of depression which 
have been brought on by a weather 
depression. What looks like intol- 
erably bad temper on bad-luck days 
may be nothing but a sunspot. 

A strong cup of coffee may give 
some people relief from the un- 
pleasant feeling of anxiety on low- 
pressure days, while such stimu- 
lants make other people more rest- 
less. You have to find out yourself 
what is best for you. 





If you are adversely affected by 
a falling barometer or unpleasant 
weather, however, there is one 
thing you can always count on: 
fresh and favorable winds will 
blow again, doubtless blowing you 
right out of the doldrums. 


And remember—fine weather is 
not always sunny weather. Fine 
weather is what is best for the in- 
dividual person’s well-being. 


© Dr. W. Schweisheimer. 
TRAINED MEN. 
International Correspondence Schools. 


What Automation Can’t Do 


F ANYONE THINKS that automa- 
tion is just a bad dream, and that 

if he just keeps quiet it will go 

away, he is deluding himself. 

Actually, automation is a genu- 
ine challenge. It is important to 
remember that the devices used in 
automation have robot minds. The 
robot mind does no original think- 
ing. It will process erroneous data 
that has been fed to it just as 
rapidly as it will process correct 
data. It doesn’t know if it has re- 
ceived the right data or if it is 
using the right formulas. It is sub- 
ject to mechanical and electrical 
failures just as people are subject 
to physical failures and_ break- 
downs. 

Such machines are enormously 
expensive and must be used exten- 
sively to warrant the high cost of 
purchasing or renting them. The 
challenge, therefore, is to devise 
profitable and realistic ways to use 
the principles of automation. 

One of the important factors to 
consider is that there is a great 
deal of work that cannot, or should 
not, be done automatically. There 
are some problems that require the 
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exercise of human judgment in 
their solution. Machines can use 
only that amount of human judg- 
ment that has been built in by the 
furnishing of previous facts or 
figures. 

For example, the Post Office De- 
partment is already experimenting 
with a machine that first sells 
stamps and then, by means of a 
recording, thanks the customer! 
Other vending machines cook hot 
dogs or hamburgers automatically 
on the spot for you. The use of 
somewhat similar machines could, 
undoubtedly, be expanded greatly. 
But a machine device or recorder 
couldn’t adequately hear and adjust 
a grievance or handle a disciplinary 
action with sympathetic under- 
standing and judicious considera- 
tion. 

Human judgment, emotions, 
understanding, sympathy, loyalty, 
patriotism, devotion—countless 
other human attributes necessary 
to our well-being—cannot be inter- 
preted in terms of automation. 

To fear automation is to fear 
progress in general. Many people 
never believed that ships could be 





powered by steam or that automo- 
biles were here to stay. General 
Billy Mitchell was court-martialed 
because he insisted that a plane 
could destroy a_ battleship. Con- 
sider, however, how the use and 
application of all these “impossible” 
inventions have grown and how 
much mankind has benefited from 
most of them. So it is with auto- 
mation. There are a few people who 
still are skeptical about its possibili- 
ties. Some of them just don’t want 
to believe in it. Most of these 
critics probably are averse to 
change of any kind. Such a person 
should ask himself how he would 
like to live under eighteenth-cen- 
tury conditions—before the indus- 
trial revolution raised our entire 
standard of living. 

It would be a silly, unfair mis- 
representation of the facts, on the 
other hand, to say that automation 
is 100 per cent perfect, or that it 
will not displace many workers. Of 
course, it will. Otherwise, there 
would be no real justification for 


installing such expensive systems. 
The more automation we have, the 
more people will be made available 
for other assignments. 

However, the actual experience 
of industrial and business firms 
that have adopted automation is 
that almost no one, or at least only 
a very few people, have lost jobs 
as a result of automation. A great 
many have changed jobs, it is true, 
and almost all of such changes have 
been to positions with at least the 
same pay scale. 

Admittedly, not everything old 
is bad, and not everything new is 
good. But progress can be accom- 
plished only through change. Once 
we realize what automation can— 
and cannot—do, we can accept it 
more easily, as part of today’s (and 
perhaps tomorrow’s) contribution 
to the never-ending cycle of prog- 


ress. 


© Chester W. Mooney. 
PERSONNEL INFORMATION BULLETIN. 
Veterans Administration. 

April, 1956, p. 4:3. 


The Dangerous Oversight 


“WITH THE POWER that the great industrialists of our country 
have also goes great responsibility. Unfortunately, however, 
there are still a few in management who master only the ma- 
terial side of their responsibility. They get the product out. 
They are efficient, hard-driving, but there is one matter which 
they sometimes neglect. They forget the human side of the 
job and in the end their neglect catches up with them. Some 
managers fail to see the all-important human aspect of produc- 
tion efficiency. This is a serious and inexcusable mistake for its 
effects are far-reaching. Not only is it unfair to their em- 
ployees, but in the long run its obvious inefficiency makes it 


unfair to stockholders.” 


—JAMES P. MITCHELL (U.S. Secretary of Labor) 
Factory Management and Maintenance 5/56 





How to Make a Bad Speech 


elon begin at the beginning, but 
always three miles before it. 
Something like this: 

“Ladies and Gentleman! Before 
I come to my subject for tonight, 
let me speak briefly. . .” 

Here you have just about every- 
thing that makes for a nice begin- 
ning: a formal salutation; the be- 
ginning before the beginning; the 
announcement that you intend to 
speak; what you intend to say; and 
the little word “briefly.” That way 
you instantly win the hearts and 
the ears of your audience. 

For this is what your listeners 
like: to be given your talk like a 
hard assignment in school, to be 
threatened with what you are going 
to say, are saying, and have said al- 
ready. Always make things as com- 
plicated as you can. 

Don’t speak: without notes—that 
disturbs people. The best thing is 
to read off your speech. This is 
safe and reliable. It also gives you 
the chance to look up suspiciously 
after every half sentence to make 
sure everyone is still there. 

Speak in long, involved sentences 
—sentences of which you, who have 
prepared them at home, enjoying 
the leisure which you need so much 
and not paying any attention to the 
children, know the end very well, 
but the construction of which your 
listeners, impatiently daydreaming 
in their seats and feeling trans- 
ported back to college classes in 
which they once liked to doze, find 
baffling—well, this is just a fair 
sample of how you’ve got to speak. 
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Always start with the old Ro- 
mans and, no matter what you are 
talking about, supply the historical 
background. That is the way of 
many would-be speakers. Once I 
listened to a Chinese student give a 
lecture at the Sorbonne. He spoke 
fluent French, but to everyone’s 
joy he began like this: ‘Let me 
give you a very brief account of 
the history of my Chinese home- 
land since the year 2000 B.C.” He 
looked up in surprise, because peo- 
ple were laughing so hard. 

You, too, must do it that way. 
Otherwise your audience won’t 
know what you are talking about. 
Who on earth can understand all 
that without the historical back- 
ground. People like speeches that 
tell them facts they can look up in 
books—quite right. Always give 
’em history, give it to ’em. 

Speak without regard for the ef- 
fect you have. Speak away, my 
good man, You’ll get your reward 
in heaven. 

You must put everything into 
secondary clauses. Never say: 
“Taxes are too high.” That would 
be too simple. Say: “I’d like to add 
to what I’ve just said that taxes 
seem to be far too...” That’s the 
way. 

From time to time show people 
how to drink a glass of water. That 
is something they like to see. If 
you should make a joke, be sure to 
laugh in advance, so that people 
will be prepared to recognize the 
punch line. 

A speech is a monologue—how 





could it be otherwise? After all, 
only one person is talking. You cer- 
tainly can’t be expected to know 
that a speech is not just a mono- 
logue but an orchestral composition 
in which a silent mass joins in all 
the time. But no, you needn’t pay 
any attention to that. Instead, 
speak away, read away, keep thun- 
dering. 

To what I have just said about 
the tec .:que of making a speech, 
I shou'd like to add briefly that a 
lot of statistics can’t help but add 
class to a speech, It is most reas- 
suring, and since everyone is quite 
capable of retaining ten different 
statistics without effort, it is quite 
a lot of fun. 


speech well ahead of time, so your 
listeners won’t burst a blood vessel 
out of sudden joy. (Paul Lindau 
once started one of those notorious 
wedding toasts with the words 
“And in conclusion. . .”) Announce 
the conclusion, then start all over 
again and speak for another half 
hour. This can be repeated several 
times. 

Never speak for less than an 
hour and a half; otherwise it would 
hardly be worth bothering to start. 
While you are speaking, the others 
have to listen. That is your golden 
opportunity. Misuse it! 


©@ Kurt Tucholsky. 
TODAY'S SPEECH. 


Announce the finish of your September, 1956, p. 31:2. 


Five Common Errors in Handling Grievances 


THE WISE HANDLING of complaints and grievances on all levels 
is a necessary and never-ending factor in a company’s em- 
ployee relations. Though the word “grievance” is usually asso- 
ciated with rank and file employees, the wise handling of 
grievances is actually a concern of every person who exercises 
authority over anyone else. 

In dealing with other people’s dissatisfactions, management 
is frequently guilty of carelessness and haste. Here are five 
common blunders: 

1. Assuming that, because it is possible to knock down the 
alleged reason for a complaint or grievance, no legitimate com- 
plaint or grievance exists. 

2. Stopping too soon in the search for factual information 
which is or may be pertinent to the complaint or grievance. 

3. Expressing an opinion on the merits of a complaint or a 
grievance before the pertinent facts have been uncovered and 
weighed. 

4. Hastily “settling” a complaint or grievance, only to dis- 
cover that future events produce a new grievance out of the 
supposed settlement. 

5. Failing to accumulate a record of the complaint or griev- 
ance from the time of its inception. 

—Personnel Newsnotes (Owens-Illinois Glass Co.) 





Why Accidents Happen 


ONSIDERABLE INTEREST has cen- 

tered in recent years on the re- 
lationship between supervision, 
employee attitudes and accident 
frequency. A study conducted at 
the University of Chicago indicates 
that the way a supervisor treats 
his men probably affects their ac- 
cident frequency. This study re- 
vealed that two very autocratic su- 
pervisors had ratios of 22 and 26 
“lost time” accidents per year re- 
spectively over a five-year period, 
as compared to a plant average of 
only six. When the two autocratic 


supervisors were transferred to 


new departments, the accident fre- 
quency began to increase in those 
departments. 

The effects of reprimands and 


praise on the amount of work 
turned out by groups of individuals 
were demonstrated in another ex- 
perituent, which showed that the 
best results are achieved through 
private reprimand or public com- 
mendation of people. The worst re- 
sults were obtained by the use of 
sarcasm, either privately or in pub- 
lic. Training in leadership qualities 
and methods of supervision, it is 
evident, might be very helpful in 
making the safety program work. 
Current studies are showing that 
the maladjusted or emotionally un- 
stable person is likely to cause ac- 
cidents. The basic question involved 
in the problem of accident prone- 
ness seems to be: How do the high 
and low accident groups differ in 
their personality characteristics? 
One of the most interesting 


studies of the personalities of ac- 
cident-prone individuals was car- 
ried out with fracture patients in 
a hospital. The typical characteris- 
tics evident in the largest group of 
these individuals were aggressive- 
ness, impulsiveness, and intolerance 
of social or family limitations on 
their behavior. 

One authority on _ industrial 
medicine believes that accidents are 
due to three basic causes. The first 
of these is insufficient skill or lack 
of knowledge, particularly among 
new employees whose instructions 
concerning the new job are incom- 
plete or inadequate. 

Second, in his opinion, is physical 
or mental defects. By and large, 
however, individuals with physical 
defects have a rather good safety 
record, and data are not available 
on relationships between mental in- 
adequacy and accidents. 

The third cause listed by this ex- 
pert is “improper attitude,” a term 
which embraces a wide range of 
psychological and temperamental 
characteristics. Such characteris- 
tics are displayed by each of the 
following types: 

(1) The unhappy worker; (2) 
the worried individual; (3) the 
careless worker; (4) the inatten- 
tive worker; (5) the disgruntled 
and rebellious individual; (6) the 
drunken or irresponsible indivi- 
dual; (7) the rugged individualist, 
usually an old-timer, who has oper- 
ated a high-speed grinder for 40 
years without goggles and who 
isn’t going to wear “new-fangled” 





goggles just because of the “crazy 
ideas of some safety engineer”; 
(8) the practical joker who doesn’t 
know where fun stops and danger 
begins; and (9) the worker who is 
dissatisfied with his pay, working 
conditions, his supervisors, and life 
in general. All of these individuals 
are more likely to have accidents 
than those who are contented in 
their jobs and have a high level of 
morale. 

‘ven if extreme care is taken in 
the selection of emotionally stable 
employees, we can never be sure 
when problems in their personal 
lives will cause unrest and emo- 
tional disturbance. Moreover, few 
business and industrial groups 
have provided adequate counseling 
services for their employees. It is 
relatively easy to bring to manage- 
ment’s attention the need for keep- 
ing machinery in good repair, but 
management is not quite as willing 
to recognize some of the human 
needs of employees. 

Considerable progress can prob- 
ably be made toward better safety 
programs if safety engineers are 
given more training in human be- 
havior. Some technological schools 
have already taken steps in this 
direction. Since engineers run 
much of industry, adding to their 
training in human behavior would 
be valuable in furthering the whole 
realm of personal safety. 

Hours of work appear to have a 
definite relationship to safety. Ac- 
cident frequency varies consider- 
ably during the working day: dur- 
ing the morning as well as_ the 
afternoon, the accident frequency 
in many industries begins at a low 


level, rises sharply, and then falls 
off during the last hour of the work 
period. 

Environmental conditions may 
also be important. In one factory 
a relationship was observed be- 
tween temperature and accidents. 
Here the accident rate was lowest 
between 55 and 59 degrees Fahren- 
heit and highest over 69 degrees. 
Between 59 and 69 degrees the ac- 
cident rate was moderate. 

Some _ researchers have made 
studies of hourly accident rates to 
determine the role of fatigue in in- 
dustrial accidents. One investigator 
found that variations which occur 
from hour to hour are closely re- 
lated to the rate of work. The peak 
accident rate occurred in the next 
to the last hour of the morning, 
which was also the pericd of high- 
est hourly production. When the 
working day was exceedingly long 
—12 hours—the accident rate for 
women was much higher on an 
hourly basis than it was for a 10- 
hour day, and their afternoon ac- 
cident rate was 45 per cent higher 
than the morning rate. The acci- 
dent rate for men, however, 
seemed little affected by the longer 
working day, and there was no in- 
crease in the ratio of morning mis- 
haps to afternoon mishaps. 

Statistics seem to indicate that 
a certain number of accidents are 
due to such factors as light and 
speed of work. Age and experience 
of workers likewise have some sig- 
nificance. One study of the accident 
frequency records in mines indi- 
cated that the oldest and the young- 
est miners have the greatest acci- 
dent rate. : 





It has also been demonstrated 
that there is a genuine positive re- 
lationship between accident fre- 
quency and visits to the dispensary. 
The interpretation offered by the 
investigator in this study was that 
dispensary visits are marks of in- 


stability of personality and of a 
desire to avoid work, and that this 
instability is important in suscep- 
tibility to accidents. 


e W. A. Eggert. 
EFFECTIVE SAFETY PROGRAMS. 


What Makes Employees Quit? 


ya WORKERS change jobs if some 

personal needs aren’t met? The 
answer is “yes,” according to a new 
study completed by the University 
of Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research. 

Last year, 19.2 per cent of ‘the 
nation’s manufacturing employees 
left their jobs, according to U. S. 
Department of Labor statistics. In 
some industries, more than half the 
employees resign within 12 months. 
This year’s “quit rate’ is running 
even higher than last year’s. 

Although the cost of turnover 
may vary from job to job, it usu- 
ally includes the following items: 
advertising, hiring, accounting, su- 
pervisors’ time spent in training 
new men, overtime of other em- 
ployees, tool breakage and spoilage, 
lower morale, and higher accident- 
insurance rates. Surveys indicate 
that these costs range anywhere 
from $36 to $25,000 for one resig- 
nation. 

The Michigan study, which was 
conducted by Ian Ross, assistant to 
the Institute director, and Dr. Al- 
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vin Zander, program director, in- 
volved 2,680 employees. Researchers 
waited until some employees re- 
signed, then tested both those who 
left and those who stayed. The 
main object was to see how the job 
satisfied employee wants for: 

Recognition—the need to feel 
that your achievements are made 
known. 

Achievement—the need to feel 
that you have done something 
worth while or important. 

Autonomy—the need to feel you 
have power over your own actions 
and that you have prime responsi- 
bility in some area. 

Affiliation—the need to have 
friends and belong to a group. 

Assessment—the need to feel that 
the standard for judging your be- 
havior and performance is reason- 
able and just. 

These needs have never before 
been tested in an industrial study, 
according to the Michigan group. 
But, as the Institute report points 
out, “Fulfillment of [these] needs 

. are significant factors on any 
job.” 





Even though the main emphasis 
was on personal needs, the re- 
searchers didn’t overlook the fact 
that lack of ability and higher 
wages also cause job changing. As 
Mr. Ross noted, “Someone making 
$2,000 a year will put up with a 
lot of dissatisfactions in a new job 
where he can make $4,000 a year.” 

In analyzing employee turnover, 
the research scientists also pointed 
out that past studies show that ab- 
senteeism and turnover have been 
influenced by the following: a su- 
pervisor’s lack of interest in a 
worker, the discrepancy between a 
company’s demands and the work- 
er’s own best performance, the de- 
gree to which an _ organization 
failed to provide the means to a 
worker’s personal goals, and fric- 
tion among workers. 

The Institute report stated that 
people who join an organization 
“serve only partly because they are 
dedicated to the organization’s ob- 
jective. They serve [too] because 
they have motives and needs which 
the organization can and does sat- 
isfy quite apart from the objective 
of the organization.” 

Though the researchers acknowl- 
edged that there is no sure-fire so- 
lution to the turnover problem, they 
did make the following sugges- 
tions: ; 

1. Train workers in the nature 
of their company. Tell each em- 
ployee about the duties of other 
employees so “he can relate them 
to his own functions.” 

2. There should be “regular and 


frequent feedback about perform- 
ance.” In other words, let the 
worker know how he’s doing and 
show him the standards by which 
he is being judged. 

3. Try to use informal communi- 
cation. Give each employee a brief 
review of the careers of the im- 
portant people in the company. A 
supervisor, for example, may men- 
tion to an employee that the vice- 
president started in the employee’s 
department. This will show that the 
company recognizes, and rewards, 
its employees. 

4. Make the process of evaluat- 
ing performance “less threatening 
and more comfortable to an em- 
ployee.”” Make evaluations a test, 
not of an individual worker, but of 
a group, so they can be construed 
as training guides. 

5. Make a sincere effort to de- 
termine the morale of individual 
employees. This may be done by 
surveys, or even as part of the side 
duties of an employee committee. 
For instance, an employee-safety 
committee might be asked—in the 
name of accident prevention—to 
keep an eye out for employees with 
major complaints. Such confidential 
reports, of course, shouldn’t be used 
against the employee, but to help 
him. 

The Michigan report cautions 
that these recommendations haven’t 
been fully tested in action. They’re 
merely offered as possible ways to 
help combat employee turnover. 

e@ NATION'S BUSINESS. 


October, 1956, p. 100-4. 
(Copyright, 1956, Nation's Business). 





SERVICE WITHOUT reward is punishment. —-ROUMANIAN PROVERB 





How To Speak Business-ese 


SPEAKING the other fellow’s language is one of the prime re- 
quirements of good communications. An even more valuable 
asset, however, is being able to understand what people are 
really saying. These definitions of common terms, from Steel 
and Reporting magazines, may prove helpful: 

A program—any assignment that can’t be completed by one 
telephone call. 

To expedite—To confound confusion with commotion. 

Co-ordinator—The guy who has a desk between two ex- 
pediters. 

Consultant (or Expert)—Any ordinary guy more than 50 
miles from home. 

To activate—To make carbons and add more names to the 
memo. 

Under consideration—Never heard of it. 

Under active consideration—We’re looking in the files for it. 

Reliable source—The guy you just met. 

Informed source—The guy who told the guy you just met. 

Unimpeachable source—The guy who started the rumor in 
the first place. 

A clarification—To fill in the background with so many de- 
tails that the foreground goes under. 

We are making a survey—We need more time to think of 
an answer. 

Note and initial—Let’s spread the responsibility for this. 

See me, or Let’s discuss—Come down to my office. I’m lone- 
some. 

Give us the benefit of your present thinking—We’ll listen to 
what you have to say as long as it doesn’t interfere with what 
we've already decided to do. 

Will advise you in due course—If we figure it out, we’ll let 
you know. 

To give someone the picture—A long, confused, and inac- 
curate statement to a newcomer. 

Numerous surveys show—It’s our private opinion and we 
don’t like to be contradicted. 

Almost overnight—Anything less than a year. 

We are confident that—We’re keeping our fingers crossed. 

There is every reason to assume that—It’s up to you to 
make it come true. 

Congratulations on a job well done—What do you think 
you’re being paid for? 

Much important work yet to be done—Well, what are you 
waiting for? 

Approaching an interesting condition—Be ready to run 
either way. 

Must utilize manpower more efficiently—Somebody’s loafing. 





New Facts About Absenteeism 


OT MANY WEEKS AGO, relatively 

few employees were being 
blamed for most of the absenteeism 
problems today. And the accepted 
theory seemed to be that not too 
much could be done about these so- 
called absence-prone employees, 

Then the University of Michi- 
gan’s Survey Research Center 
turned up evidence that relations 
between employees and their super- 
visors are a vital—if not the vital 
—factor in absenteeism. Now an- 
other survey, conducted by the De- 
troit Edison Company, seems to 
support the university study. The 
Detroit researchers discovered the 
following: 

1. Almost everyone in the plant 
missed at least one day a year, with 
most employees missing about eight 
days. 

2. Over a year’s time, most of the 
absenteeism was caused by many 
people missing a few days—rather 
than a few people missing many 
days. 

The study, conducted by three 
members of the Edison training 
staff, turned up many other inter- 
esting facts about the absences and 
latenesses of the employees. Here 
they are: 

1, Although supervisors thought 
lateness and absences were more 
frequent in May and June than in 
January and February, the situa- 
tion was actually the opposite. 

2. Records for three departments 
intensively studied showed that ap- 
proximately one third of the work 
force, which is paid by the hour, 


will miss at least one day a month. 

3. As in most such studies, it was 
found that departments with a pre- 
dominance of women employees had 
higher absence rates. So, also, did 
departments engaged in less skilled 
work, as compared with those doing 
more highly skilled jobs. 

4, Lateness varied little from de- 
partment to department, but varied 
considerably from foreman to fore- 
man. 

5. Few people were absent more 
than once a month, or even more 
than once in three months. Appar- 
ently there is nothing ‘“epidemic’”’ 
about lateness. 

6. There appeared to be no sig- 
nificant correlation between depart- 
mental efficiency and absenteeism. 
One curious finding, worth further 
study, was that where there was a 
high correlation between efficiency 
and absenteeism, efficiency was 
high where absenteeism was high. 
Although the study group did not 
mention it, this might indicate that 
a factor like that in the famous 
Hawthorne studies was at work— 
an espirit de corps that makes up 
for disadvantageous situations. 

7. Efficiency was lower in depart- 
ments with high turnover rates. 

The training group that con- 
ducted the study ventured to make 
some recommendations,which might 
well be adopted by others: 

1. Maintain better records on ab- 
senteeism and lateness, The time 
records should include classifica- 
tion of employee, foreman’s code or 
name, and a clear-cut reason for 
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absence or lateness, in addition to 
data already kept. 

2. Management should reach 
definite agreement on what consti- 
tutes excusable absence or tardi- 
ness, since different standards may 
prevail in different departments. 

3. In their handling of absentee- 
ism problems, supervisors should 
be mindful of the high cost of turn- 


over. Discharge may be the only 
answer in the case of a chronic ab- 
sentee. But it’s clearly a last resort, 
to be taken only when other, less 
drastic measures have been tried 
and the employee has been given a 
fair chance to improve his record. 


e Alfred G. Larke. 
DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY. 
August, 1956, p. 85:2. 


Absenteeism Doesn’t Pay 


HERE’S HOW Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, “talks turkey” 
about absenteeism in the Associator, J & H’s monthly employee 
magazine: 

“Absenteeism is an expensive habit. When you stay away 
from work, you lose money. And that’s money you can never 
make up. Let’s take an example. Supposing you earn $1.85 an 
hour and you are absent from work three days a month. That 
costs you $44.40 a month. What does this amount to at the 
end of the year? It will total the cost of any one of the fol- 
lowing: 

The down payment on a new Car. 

A set of living room furniture. 

A grand vacation for your family. 

The remodeling job you’ve planned on your house, 
or a sizable reduction on the mortgage, if you’re 
buying a home. 

The finest TV set in town. 

A comfortable increase in your savings account. 
Best investment of all—over $500 in Defense 
Bonds, which would net you well over $625 at 


maturity.” 
—Factory Management and Maintenance 





MASS PROSPERITY: The average American’s standard of living 
has tripled in the past century, though he has to work only 
about half as hard to earn it, reports the family economics 
bureau of Northwestern National Life Insurance Company. 
Measured in constant 1955 dollars, annual disposable personal 
income per capita amounted to $550 in 1850, $735 in 1900, 
$1,500 in 1950, and $1,630 in 1955, or $4,890 for a household 


of three persons. 
-——Commerce 4/56 





Noise and Its Effects on Office Workers 


[7 WAS long believed that the in- 

tensity level of the over-all noise 
in an office determined whether 
that office was a comfortable place 
to work. Research studies in the 
last few years have shown, how- 
ever, that while the ambient noise 
level is a factor, it is definitely sub- 
ordinate to the annoyance factors 
of frequency distribution, duration, 
lack of directivity, and irregularity 
of the sounds that make up the 
over-all noise. Creating a comfort- 
ably quiet office environment is not 
only a matter of the number of 
noise sources, but rather the char- 
acteristics of the noise from those 
sources, the layout and location of 
the noise-making equipment, and 
finally adequate control of reverbe- 
ration within the room. 

About 20 years ago a project was 
undertaken at Colgate University 
to investigate the reactions of nor- 
mal individuals to noise. This study 
disclosed that people react to noise 
and fear in about the same man- 
ner. In short, the inward distur- 
bances resulting from noise are of 
the same nature as those generated 
by fright. 

A direct relationship between ex- 
posure to noise and fatigue was 
disclosed when the actual energy 
required to do the same type of 
work in a noisy and a quiet office 
environment was checked, Measure- 
ment of caloric energy expended by 
office workers showed that in the 
case of typists, 19 per cent more 
energy went into the work in the 
noisy room, This extra effort was 


continuous throughout the full 
work period, and not only during 
the initial hour or so while the sub- 
jects became adjusted to the noise, 
as might be believed. 

This same study also produced an 
explanation as to why we all in- 
stinctively prefer a quiet place to 
eat. It was learned that noise has 
a direct effect upon stomach action 
and also decreases the natural flow 
of saliva. 

The results of experiments at 
New York’s Bellevue Hospital give 
us some understanding of what 
happens to the brain in the pres- 
ence of noise. The simple action of 
popping an inflated paper bag in- 
creased the brain pressure several 
times. This pressure increase took 
place in every instance—whether 
the subject was expecting the ex- 
plosion or whether it came unex- 
pectedly. 

Some investigations in England 
have indicated that the size of the 
fingers, legs, and arms shrink as 
a result of exposure to noise. This 
action is probably a related effect 
to the automatic muscular tension 
which, studies show, is induced by 
noise, 

During World War II, surveys 
made among employees who worked 
in noisy environments every day 
offered a somewhat new concept of 
the noise problem and where to be- 
gin in dealing with it. The em- 
ployees’ analysis of an objection- 
ably noisy environment can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. It’s the commotion caused by the 
“other fellow” that is annoying. 





If a person can’t talk easily—or 
hear readily—without strain, the 
place is uncomfortably noisy. 
Sounds that “crowd” in on people 
from unrecognized or not easily lo- 
cated sources make them nervous 
and jittery. 

Sounds coming from distant sources 
without expected diminution, are 
very irritating. 

Intermittent sounds, noises cutting 
in and out of the over-all level at 
unexpected times are worse than 
continuous sound, 

It has been assumed that a sound 
or noise of a given “loudness” 
would and did affect people in a 
more or less consistent way. The 
worker judges a sound to be loud 
only as it is related to the forego- 
ing factors. He is not particularly 
interested in decibels—he is inter- 


ested primarily in freedom from 
annoyance and distraction. 

It is readily seen from this that 
human reactions, rather than the 
sound level meter, determine the 
“noisiness” of an office. It is pos- 
sible to be most uncomfortable in 
an office where the noise intensity 
level is considerably under that 
known to be hazardous from the 
standpoint of impaired hearing, 
and likewise, it is possible to be 
quite comfortable, so far as annoy- 
ance is concerned, in an environ- 
ment having noise intensity levels 
close to the danger line of auditory 
damage. 


© From an address by 
R. Allen Wilson 
Before the Library of Congress 


How to Solve Your Business Problems 


ONE SUPERVISOR who seems never to be stumped by any of his 
problems offers these suggestions to management: 

1. Crystallize the problem so it can be clearly expressed in 
a simple statement or question. 

2. Organize all pertinent facts and figures to get at the 
reality of the problem. 

3. Call together all who might help solve the problem and 
present all the facts to them, without bias, and without sug- 
gesting your own possible solution. 

4. Ask each person to outline his suggestions, withholding 
your objections. Throw the subject open for general discus- 
sion, keeping it to the point but letting it run as long as any- 
one has anything of value to contribute. 

5. Arrive at a decision if possible; if not, consign the 
problem for further study and set the time for a later meeting. 

6. Meanwhile, don’t worry, for worry aggravates problems, 
making them harder to solve. 

—Management Briefs (Rogers & Slade) 





EVEN A mistake may turn out to be the one thing necessary to a 
worthwhile achievement. 
—HENRY FORD 





Discipline Problems: 


Look Beyond the Symptoms! 


REFUSAL TO OBEY ORDERS doesn’t 

always indicate insubordina- 
tion. Each refusal should be thor- 
oughly aired in a private interview 
with the employee. When you get 
all of the facts, you may find that 
there was a misunderstanding of 
the rule or the order, or that cir- 
cumstances made the observance of 
the rule impossible. 

If a “No Smoking” rule is being 
broken frequently in a department, 
for example, should the supervisor: 

a. Retain the ‘No Smoking” rule 
by winking at the occasional viola- 
tions? 

b. Increase the penalty for break- 
ing the rule? 

c. Modify the rule to permit work- 
ers to smoke in safe zones? 

d. Stop work, if possible, for a 
five-minute interval, morning and 
afternoon, to let workers go to the 
rest room for a smoke? 

Most of the experts agree upon 
solutions “ce” and “d.” To retain a 
rule and wink at occasional viola- 
tions is not a good idea. The super- 
visor should explain that the rule 
was made to prevent a disastrous 
fire which could throw everybody 
out of a job, or even result in tragic 
deaths. 

If your pet peeve is that the peo- 
ple under you do not carry out in- 
structions properly, find out some, 
of the reasons why. For instance: 

a. Instructions may not have been 
given clearly. 

b. Complete instructions may not 


have been given the workers re- 
cently. 

c. Morale in the department may 
be low, and the workers may be 
bucking you. 

Certain acts of employees will 
show a manager or supervisor that 
he is too harsh in his discipline: 

a. The workers begin to avoid the 
supervisor. 

b. They exhibit a stubborn and 
unwilling attitude. 

c. Labor turnover is higher than 
normal. 

d. Workers may try to restrict 
their own output. 

Some of the signs which may 
show a supervisor that he is too 
lenient are: 

a. Workers become lax. 

b. They try to impose upon the 
supervisor’s good nature. 

c. They are disrespectful to the 
supervisor. 

d. Praise from the supervisor 
loses its motivating power. 

e. Constructive effects of repri- 
mands are not discernible. 

Most people resent discipline if 
they don’t understand that the 
rules have been set up for good 
reasons. Once employees see that 
following the rules will help every- 
body concerned, however, they 
usually are more cooperative. 

Every infraction of the rules leads 
to waste. For example, we may have 
a rule stating that when an em- 
ployee climbs to a high shelf in the 
stock room, he must use a ladder. 
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Despite the rule, an employee climbs 
up on a pile of boxes. He falls and 
breaks his leg. The accident leads 
to human suffering, the temporary 
loss of the worker’s services, finan- 
cial loss, and an upset work sched- 
ule. All this waste resulted from a 
failure to obey a rule. 

Any kind of waste—over a period 
of time—has a bad effect on total 


Discipline, then, should be an 
effort to correct an employee’s at- 
titude through training, rather 
than a means of punishment. When 
a machine is out of order, the re- 
pairman doesn’t get angry at the 
machine. He tries to find out the 
cause of the trouble, and then 
makes the necessary adjustments or 
repairs. When an employee’s work 


is “out of order,” the supervisor 
should look for the real cause—and 
take steps to correct it. 


production. In this sense, it can 
weaken a company or conceivably 
put it out of business. Once em- 
ployees understand that rules are 
aimed at preventing wasteful prac- 
tices, they will be more likely to 
obey them. 


© B. W. Elsom. 
THE OFFICE. 
November, 1956, p, 8:2. 


Get Rid of Stereotypes 


IN COMMUNICATING with employees, we should constantly keep 
in mind that most people tend to think in terms of stereotypes. 
In the course of a two-year study, A. A. Imberman, Chicago 
public relations counselor, interviewed about 22,000 working 
men and women in 31 states. ‘““Most of them,” he concluded, 
“tend to see people and situations in rather stereotyped 
fashion—e.g., a bossy foreman, a henpecked clerk, a sauve 
banker, a muscular truck driver, a loving mother, an im- 
practical professor. A limp handshake means a weak char- 
acter, a square jaw means a strong character, blond men are 
sissies, women who don’t wear stockings on the street are apt 
to be immoral, foreigners or people with a foreign accent are 
not to be trusted. 

“The average man in this group expects people to respond 
to actions in terms of cultural stereotypes just as they do in 
the movies.” 

And so we must break down these stereotypes. We need to 
invest our supervision with the qualities of human beings and 
to encourage them to show more of these qualities to the 
people around them. Similarly, we need to discover what 
stereotypes enter into employees’ thinking about the company 
and then set about dispelling them through a really effective 
communications program. 

—From an address by Merrick Jackson before the 
Westchester Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 





Murder in the Office 


URDER usually doesn’t take place 

amid the clatter of typewriters 
in a business office, but it may well 
begin there. 

Every time you face conflict, 
frustration, excitement, boredom, 
anxiety, and the whole large family 
of emotions they embrace, there is 
a change somewhere in your body. 
Some of those changes do consider- 
able damage. Take these ten cases 
of murder in the office, for instance 
—and the clues to the killers—and 
be warned: 

Case 1: You have _ hurried 
through your breakfast, possibly 
bacon and eggs and fried potatoes 
(too fat for an _ early-morning 
stomach and currently frowned on 
by the arteriosclerosis specialists). 

You have been irritated by the 
editorial in the morning paper, 
which is stupid enough to hold 
political views different from 
yours. 

Clues: Mental agitation leading 
to poor digestion, making you 
breathe heavily as you rush off to 
back the car out of the garage—or 
catch the 8:15. 

Case 2: You are caught in a frus- 
trating traffic jam which makes 
you shake the wheel in impotent 
fury. 

Clues: The hydrochloric acid and 
pepsin are squirting at a rapid rate 
into your digestive system, damag- 
ing your stomach tissues, laying 
the basis for ulcers, gastritis and 
other stomach ailments. 

Case 3: When you get to work, 


there’s a message from your boss. 
He wants a word with you. 

Clues: Perhaps this is a long- 
standing anxiety, and anxiety (like 
anger) is closely associated with 
the action of your heart. The more 
hostile you feel to the boss, the 
worse it is for your heart. 

If you could punch him in the 
nose it would help, but since you 
can’t, the aggressive impulse you 
must restrain lets itself out on your 
blood pressure. 

Case 4: Seething within, but 
maintaining a composed counten- 
ance, you return from your brief 
encounter with the fool who guides 
your working destiny. A visitor to 
see you. 

You met the bore at a party and 
promised to examine his new line 
of chromium-plated barrel staves. 
He drones on while you fidget and 
suppress the urge to shout: “In 
the name of sanity have done! I: 
have work to do!” 

Clues: After twenty minutes of 
this boredom you feel exhausted. 
The unconscious flexing of your 
muscles has had the same effect as 
if you had climbed an endless stair- 
case. 

Case 5: A fast ten-minute coffee 
break. The cute waitress has the 
disconcerting habit of bending over 
you while she speaks. You would 
like to shake her or tell her not to 
roll her eyes when she talks, or 
something. Actually you do nothing. 

Clues: The powerful adrenal hor- 
mone pours into your system—the 
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Situation 


Boss says: “‘Unless 
you get on the ball, 
we’ll have to let 
you go.” 
Carefully thought- 
out sales plan 

called “impractical” 
by boss. 


Emotion 
aroused 


Fear 
and 
Anxiety 


Frustration 
and 
Depression 





Cute waitress leans 
over table for cosy 
chat. 

Police officer 
waiting by car with 
notebook in hand. 


Secretary announces 
year’s biggest bore, 
who must be seen. 


Great 
Expectations 
(repressed ) 


Guilt and 
Aggression 
(repressed ) 


Helplessness 
and 
Desperation 


Organ(s) 
affected 

Digestive 

Organs 


Heart 
and 
Arteries 


Adrenal 
Glands 


Muscles and 
Skeletal 
Structure 


Respiratory 
System 


Long-term 
consequences 


Outpouring of acids 
conducive to peptic 
ulcers. 


Increased blood 
pressure; coronary 
troubles, 


High-tension nerves, 
a factor in rheumatic 
and arthritic 
conditions. 


Flexing of voluntary 
muscles, a factor in 
rheumatic and 
arthritic conditions. 


“Catching one’s 
breath,” heading for 
asthma and lung 
trouble. 





Wife phones to say 
Junior has smashed 
up family auto. 


+ 


Self-pity 
and 
Hysteria 





Bank phones: Your 
checks are bouncing 
again. 


Conflict 
and 
Confusion 





Boss announces a 
fat raise, 





Exaltation 


Cranial 
Blood 
Vessels 


Heart 


and 
Brain 


Stimulates loss of 
glycogen leading to 
gastrointestinal 
troubles. 


Headaches and 
Migraine. 


Almost anything; 
including optimism 
and Jongevity. 








most potent blood-pressure agent 
known. In its drug form it can di- 
late the pupils of your eyes, stop 
the movement of your intestines 


and _ bladder, 


increase the 


sugar 


content of the blood. It’s dynamite. 
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Case 6: But you don’t explode. 
You go to a staff meeting where 
you have to listen to a string of 
absurdities which would make you 
shriek with laughter if you could 
let yourself go. Instead you pretend 





to give them serious consideration 
and thus give yourself a real head- 
ache. 

Clues: Your emotions affect the 
blood vessels in your head, and the 
throbbing you feel is the surge of 
blood through these passageways. 

Case 7: Just before lunch your 
bank calls. Your bank account is 
overdrawn again; what are you 
going to do about it? 

Clues: If you are not already 
fatalistic, this could heighten your 
feeling of insecurity, and the strain 
could throw your thyroid gland off 
balance. 

Case 8: You stagger off to lunch 
and in the chaotic din of your fa- 
vorite bar you start pouring them 
down. 

This could be the healthiest mo- 
ment of the day from the psycho- 
logical viewpoint. You feel safe, 
secure for an hour or so, and you 
are with people of your own choos- 
ing. Unfortunately, the ritual of 
lunching imposes its own ordeal. 
You can’t avoid the bore with the 
repetitious story. 

Clues: The result is that you 
drink too much, eat too much, and 
smoke too much—and wear out 
your system more quickly. 

Case 9: You must get back to 
work and be at your mental best 
although your body is fully engaged 
with digestion. 

Clues: You therefore impose the 
greatest cerebral strain on yourself 


when—in fact—your mind is at its 
poorest creative advantage. 

Case 10: In the afternoon, the 
resentments mount. An order is 
canceled. The boss turns down your 
brilliant production plan. Your 
wife phones to say her mother is 
coming for dinner. Someone comes 
to tell you that a policeman is wait- 
ing by your car. 

Clues: You have one hell of a 
case of heartburn. 

Summing Up: If you were a lum- 
berjack, a farmer, or a_ truck 
driver, you would have some re- 
lease. 

But you are in an Office. You 
can’t even fill your lungs with clean 
air and bellow a round oath. You 
are trapped and the acids, poisons, 
repressions, and inhibitions curl 
within you. 

The Verdict: There is no easy 
cure for the situation, although 
many counselors have’ written 
books on relaxing, dieting, breath- 
ing, exercising and hobbying. 

Some portion of the answer is in 
all of this. The more important so- 
lution is in a man’s own nature. 
If he enjoys what he is doing and 
can do it well, he can afford to 
break some of the chains that bind 
him, and to some extent let the en- 
vironment adjust itself to him. If 
this doesn’t work, however, perhaps 
he should seek a healthier environ- 


ment. © S. L. Solon. 
ENGLISH DIGEST. 

(Condensed from LILLIPUT) 

November, 1956, p. 8:4. 





THE REASONABLE MAN adapts himself to the world; the unrea- 
sonable man persists in trying to adapt the world to himself. 


—G. B. SHAW 





An Engineer Looks at “Human Materials” 


i? WE WERE TO LOOK upon human 

beings the way the engineer looks 
at physical ,materials, we would 
realize almost immediately how im- 
portant it is to fit people into the 
right place in the structure of our 
society. An individual who is a mis- 
fit in his work is not only costly, 
but can damage the rest of an or- 
ganization, just as misplaced ma- 
terials weaken a building. 

Obviously it is more difficult to 
place an individual properly than 
to place a physical material, The 
composition of steel, lead, dia- 
monds, or glass can be determined 
by chemical analysis, but no fool- 
proof tests have yet been devised 
to measure the potential effective- 
ness of a human being. The fiber 
stress of a material can be calcu- 
lated with mathematics, but humans 
do not respond to mathematical 
theories. 

There are some yardsticks, how- 
ever, which can be applied. We can 
inquire into the health and energy 
of an individual, his durability, his 
intelligence, his education, his crea- 
tive ability. Does he have the cour- 
age and the imagination to leave 
the beaten track? What is the 
caliber of his thinking, his deter- 
mination, his dependability, and 
his common sense? 

What is his attitude? Is he loyal 
—to his company, his profession, 
his boss, and above all, to himself? 
Does he stand up for what he be- 
lieves in, and fight for it? Does he 
respect the rights of other people, 
even if he disagrees with them oc- 
casionally ? 
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If we were looking for a prospect 
to train for a managerial post, we 
would, of course, consider both 
health and spiritual character. And 
we might weigh other character- 
istics, as follows: leadership, 25 per 
cent; courage, dependability and 
humanity, 15 per cent each; formal 
education, creative power and eco- 
nomic prudence, 10 per cent each. 

Formal Education furnishes the 
tools and the challenge, The tools 
may be a general education or spe- 
cialized training, just as we have 
implements for one or many uses. 
Whatever the curriculum, the 
teacher must stimulate the desire 
to think as well as to pass on 
knowledge. 

Leadership is a term with a 
twentieth-century meaning. The ac- 
complishments of this age were not 
achieved by serfs driven by heredi- 
tary chieftains. They were achieved 
by free men and women guided by 
leaders chosen for superior quali- 
ties—including a _ willingness to 
forego self-credit in the interest of 
team achievements. 

Courage is another word that 
has taken on new meaning among 
free men who no longer face the 
hazards of the physical frontier. 
Courage is the willingness to face 
up to life’s problems one by one; 
and to act without fear of conse- 
quences, seen or unforeseen. 

Creative Power is that rare qual- 
ity of mind that enables an individ- 
ual to juggle scraps of knowledge 
until they fall into new and useful 
patterns. Creative power requires a 
keen consciousness of unsolved 





problems, a ceaseless urge to try 
the untried. And finally, it requires 
the patience to develop ideas fully. 

Dependability is required for both 
teamwork and specialization. In 
prehistoric days, man was self-re- 
liant; in feudal times, subservient; 
today, he is cooperative. But co- 
operation involves others, and the 
success or failure of one often 
means the success or failure of all. 

Economic Prudence is nothing 
more than common horse sense. 
The cave man was guided by eco- 
nomic prudence when he chose his 
cave. If it was too big, it was too 
hard to heat; if too small, it was 
uncomfortable or failed to give pro- 
tection. Today our economic prob- 
lems are more complex. Every idea 
must be examined carefully to de- 
termine whether it is sound, whe- 
ther it is feasible, and whether it 
will be accepted. 

Humanity is the final considera- 
tion. A potential leader must be 
keenly aware of the feelings and 


problems of those with whom he 
works and associates. The real 
secret of successful industrial rela- 
tions is respect for individual dig- 
nity. ; 

Human materials, like construc- 
tion materials, must be tested con- 
tinuously, at various load levels, to 
determine their carrying capacity. 
If weak members are found, they 
must be strengthened. No capable 
engineer would overload a_ piece 
of unseasoned timber because he 
knows it would bend. He realizes 
that with proper seasoning it will 
carry the load. So it is with human 
beings. Overloading or improper 
loading breaks down the human 
potential more quickly than any 
other single factor. 

Management must always re- 
member that in dealing with the 
human factor, mathematical formu- 
las can be—and frequently are— 
inadequate. 


© From an address by Granville M. Read 
(Chief Engineer, Du Pont Company) 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Forms! Forms! Forms! 


Forms that ask for your name in reverse, 
Forms that ask for your last name first. 
Forms with a lot of useless dope, 

That you couldn’t read with a microscope. 
Red forms, yellow forms, blue forms, pink forms, 
Please-write-plainly and please-use-ink forms. 
Blanks that you fill in the space marked “X,” 
Blanks for your height, age, weight and sex. 
Blanks with a space that you mustn’t write in, 
Big enough to fly a kite in. 

Spaces the size of a pygmy flea, 

For a resume of your history. 


Tax blanks, blank blanks, personnel blanks, 
And just plain blankety, blank, blank, blank blanks. 
—Echo (Transcription Supervisors 
Association of New York) 





Getting Employees Interested in Quality Control 


THE PROBLEM of interesting the production operator in quality 
control is a vital one. Many quality control programs either 
fail to get started or grind to a stand-still, because employee 
interest and cooperation in the program were not obtained. 

In attempting to interest workers in quality control, the 
manager should strive to (1) overcome suspicion of new 
techniques, (2) appeal to the operator’s pride in producing a 
quality product, and (3) convince the individual who is in- 
terested only in the pay check that quality control can benefit 
him. Here are some methods which have been used success- 
fully to achieve these aims: 

Personal contact with operators. No method will produce 
such satisfying and lasting results as a personal talk with the 
operators in whose area the program is to be started. The 
supervisor should explain the aims and purposes of the pro- 
gram in very simple terms, being careful to keep the emphasis 
on the benefits which the individual operator will derive. He 
should then ask the workers’ opinions on the particular opera- 
tion involved, and prove his sincerity by trying their ideas. 

Making the operator a partner. It is not difficult to teach an 
operator to make the necessary calculations and to plot values 
on a control chart. The chart should be interpreted for him in 
simple language, and he should be shown how it responds to 
tool wear, tool adjustments, changes in stock, etc. Unless he is 
different from the majority, he will soon be an interested 
partner in the program, and will have great influence over the 
other operators. 

Improving gauging methods. Improved gauging methods 
are not only necessary to quality control; they are also a 
means of interesting the operator in the program. When the 
new gauge is installed the supervisor should point out that 
this device gives the operator better control of his product, 
saves too! grinds, and provides many other benefits. 

Correcting equipment. When a control chart shows a ma- 
chine to have excessive variation, the operator will observe 
with interest. If the necessary repairs are made or new tooling 
purchased, he will be convinced that management is squarely 
behind quality control and desire to be part of the program. 

Supervisory interest. Passive interest on the supervisor’s 
part is not enough; he must show an active interest in the 


program. 
—J. Frederick Verigan, /ndustrial Quality Control 





A SENSE OF THE VALUE of time—that is, the best way to divide 
one’s time into one’s various activities—-is an essential pre- 
liminary to efficient work; it is the only method of avoiding hurry. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT 





SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


to keep your copies of this ‘basic management tool” in perma- 


nent form... 


each binder holds a full year’s 


issues 


sturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


binders open flat, insuring 


full readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 


$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 








